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“Oh Come, -All Ye Faithful” 


P. J. Mier, *46 


It was Christmas, 1944. Two armies 
were locked in combat—the one, striving 
to preserve the ideals symbolized by 
Christmas; the other, striving to destroy 
them. It was not a very joyous celebra- 
tion anywhere, but for many it was a far 
brighter Christmas Day than they had 
seen for several years. Yet war still 
raged; “peace on earth, good will to men” 
was still only an ideal. 

There is, in France, a hill so situated 
that it is a natural defense barrier for 
any one retreating down the Seine val- 
ley. It was, therefore, no surprise that a 
section of the German Army was making 
a stand upon this elevation. 


The day was clear. A thin layer of 
snow had covered the hard ground dur- 
ing the night. Were it not for the distant 
rumbling of cannon and occasional burst 
of gunfire, it would be a perfect day for 
Christmas. 

A shell whistled through the air and 
dropped inside American positions. Sgt. 
Don Sinclair moved closer to “Mother 
Earth” in an instinctive motion bred by 
long months of fighting. He swore softly 
under his breath, clutching his rifle, and 
crawled to a safer position. Once more 
he waited. 

Don Sinclair was from North Dakota, 
where his father was a village doctor. 
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Don’s ambition was to take over this 
practice. ... He had been born on Christ- 
mas Day, so that to him it was always a 
double holiday. He recalled the tree in 
the parlor and all the presents beneath it, 
the church bells, the unbeatable Christ- 
mas dinner cooked by his mother. Yes, 
those were the days. ... 

Don, who had grown quickly and 
quietly, was one of those shy youngsters 
whom everybody takes for granted; but 
he was well liked by his chums. Although 
no great scholar, he got along well in 
school and grew up like millions of other 
normal American boys. There were foot- 
ball games, track meets, dances, movies 
—the usual pattern. After high school, 
he went to college and hoped to study 
medicine. 

But by the time he had entered his 
senior year, war came. Don had seen it 
coming for some time and had already 
decided on the course he was going to 
follow. He spent the Christmas of ’41 at 
home with his family, but immediately 
afterwards he enlisted in the Army. 

Now, three years later and much more 
than three years wiser, he was lying on 
the hard-packed soil of France, dreaming 
of home and of Christmas. The gun in 
his hand seemed unreal on such a day; 
yet he knew what he was fighting for— 
to have in the future a Christmas free 
from care, a joyous Christmas, an un- 
marred Christmas. That was why he was 
waiting for his order to move forward. 

On top of the hill, in a position com- 
manding a view of the entire country- 
side, was a small German outpost com- 
manded by Lt. Kurt Hedrich. This was 
an artillery spotting-post, the first objec- 
tive of any attack. The Nazis were there- 
fore prepared to defend it. 

Kurt Hedrich was a thorough Nazi, 
raised in the city of Berlin itself and in- 
doctrinated since he first could under- 
stand things. He had the arrogant air of 
a German “superman.” To him Christ- 
mas was nothing more than a silly holi- 
day of a decadent world. To him the 


snow was a nuisance; it obscured his 
view. 

He had learned little beyond the art 
of soldiering; he was capable of nothing 
else. A good soldier, he was thrice de- 
corated for valor in the face of enemy 
fire. Of his family he recalled little, for 
at seven he had been sent to a military 
academy. Thereafter, his life had been 
strictly Army and Nazism, Nazism and 
Army. 

Among the first into Poland, Kurt had 
risen rapidly. Life to him was cheap. 
Foreign women, children were of little 
consequence. During the first two years 
of the war he had been happy; life had 
been good to him, and he had not a 
worry or fear. Now, however, after hav- 
ing been driven from Africa and the 
beaches of France, he was a sadly disillu- 
sioned Kurt. He still believed everything 
that had been instilled into him; only 
sometimes he wondered... . 

He was gazing into the valley below. 
Suddenly he espied a lone figure making 
its way to the top of the hill. He watched 
for a while, then snatched his rifle from 
a rock, and sighted along its gleaming 
barrel. Another “stupid” American who 
thought he could make war! 

Don Sinclair moved through the trees 
as he had done often in North Dakota 
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when hunting. He remembered hunting 
ducks with his father. Out to bag the 
next day’s dinner, they had used decoys 
to catch them. Now he was the decoy for 
a more important “duck”. Time dragged 
slowly on. Again he moved forward, 
within a hundred yards of the outpost. 
Here he stopped; knelt for a moment on 
the cold, hard ground; looked up at the 
clear blue sky above; then boldly step- 
ped forth into full view. 

A shot rang out. Two more followed. 
Sinclair fell to the ground. Kurt had got 
his man! 

Suddenly a fusilade of shots burst 
from the woods to the right. The smile 


of glory on Kurt’s lips faded into dumb 
astonishment. A thin trickle of blood ran 
down his face as he pitched forward. 
Within a few moments the camp was in 
American hands. 

Christmas, 1945... . A glorious white 
Christmas. The trees were laden with 
snow, their branches bowing beneath its 
weight. The fields stretched forth for 
miles. At the foot of a little hill in France 
stands a solitary white cross, casting a 
shadow on the snow. The tag on it reads: 
“Sgt. Don Sinclair . . . Killed in action, 
Dec. 25, 1944; and the Christmas sun 
shining on it suffuses it with a halo of 
gold. 


Let's Take the Long Way Home 


P. Smapiro, *47 


I was peacefully strolling from the 
Register Sanctum to my homeroom, 440. 
As I was coming out of the cross-corri- 
dor, Mr. Slozodoy pounced on me. “You 
can’t come through there,” he shouted. I 
started to argue, but it was no use; he 
wouldn’t let me by. I was all ready to 
sneak through the locker-room. “But 
what would happen if I were caught?” 
I thought. “I'd better try going through 
the fifth-floor corridor.” With a little 
luck, I slipped through Mr. Snetchell’s 
clutches and reached the stairway, but I 
was stuck again. Mr. McFuggen wouldn’t 
let me get near the cross-corridor. There 
was only one way out. Id have to cut 
across the lunchroom, after all. I 
wouldn’t be using a cross-corridor. While 
there, I took advantage of the situation 
and bought a “Hoodsie.” (One needs 
vitamins to go up four flights.) 

I was all prepared to slip out of the 
lunchroom when I heard a voice saying, 
“Stop! You know you may not go out of 
the lunchroom with food. Come back 
here!” 


As I finished my ice cream, the first 
bell rang. I dashed up to my room and 
collected my books. There was only one 
minute left; so, throwing caution to the 
winds, I dashed up the “down” stairway, 
which leads directly to my Latin class, 
Room 545. But it didn’t work, for my 
old nemesis, Mr. Slozodoy, stopped me 
with the cry, “You with the pants! ... 
Can’t you even read signs? Come down 
from there!” 

Not having time to argue, I descended, 
found the nearest “up” stairway, and 
ran up it; but, by the time I had slid to 
a stop in the doorway of 545, the bell had 
rung; and Mr. Tullivan was saying, 
“Formerly, if boys were late for class, 
there was such a thing as detention; but 
now the only punishment is a misde- 
meanor mark. If you can’t think of a 
good excuse by tomorrow, I'll have to 
give you one mark.” 

Lost in a daze, though roughly beaten 
and dejected, I slunk into my seat. He 
wouldn’t believe it, anyway; so why 
bother answering? 
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(‘utting Through the Jungle at 
Sixty Cents an Hour 


J. B. Aurer, *48 


My chief source of finances last sum- 
mer was mowing Dr. McCarthy’s lawn. 
This rare experience came to me when, 
after having been reprimanded by the 
good doctor for having tramped on his 
grass while playing ball, we asked him if 
he wanted us to cut his lawn. 

Realizing that we were sorely in need 
of funds, we decided to proceed with “ex- 
periment perilous.” There were three of 
us—my brother Neil, my friend Franny, 
and I. The grass was a foot high in 
places, and more in others. In addition 
to weeds, bushes, and thorns, there were 
in all twenty-two thousand square feet 
of grass. Foolishly we put our shoulders 
to the wheel; and, under the watchful 
eye of Patrick Henry McCarthy, we be- 
gan an adventure which was to leave us 
sore, tired, and blistered. 

The first day was a typical hot August 
day, and in less than two hours our 
brows were wet and our clothes were 
soaked with perspiration. My brother, 
only eleven at the time, was destined to 
be the raker (the one who rakes), and 
the mowing was left to the two big boys 
(Franny and me). Unfortunately the 
plot of land was full of bumps and 
mounds, making it harder to mow. After 
five hours of rugged toil, with an hour 
out for lunch and five minutes for a glass 
of water, we staggered up to the doctor 
for our pay. The doctor, in a good mood, 
gave the mowers (Franny and me) three 
dollars each and the raker one. That 
meant sixty cents an hour for me and 
twenty for my brother, who very, very 
much disappointed—thought he de- 


served more. We hastened home and to 
the beach to cool our burning bodies. We 
did, for the water was freezing. 


Two days later we came back for more 
and another five hours of lawn-cutting. 
However, this time we were luckier, for 
the doctor paid us at noon and went 
away for the afternoon. As a result, we 
accomplished practically nothing. The 
third day we attacked the really tall 
grass. We had to sickle it down for four 
days afterward before we could get it 
down short enough to mow. 


We had many experiences. One fol- 
lows. After we had spent one day sickl- 
ing a small plot of grass, the helpful doc- 
tor bought us three new sickles. The 
third one was for a new member of our 
little band, Phil; and he, too, after a 
few days, felt sorry for his foolish ambi- 
tion. During the course of the summer, 
we broke one scythe, one small sharpen- 
ing stone, one lawnmower, a piece of the 
front porch step, one drinking glass, and 
a window in the garage. 

The day we broke the lawnmower was 
a memorable one; for we spent one half 
hour looking for the nut and bolt that 
kept the roller together. We were all 
down on our hands and knees, including 
the doctor. They were never found. It 
was on this day that we parted with the 
raker; for, with Patrick Henry at the 
boiling point and his temper running out, 
my dear brother decided to ask for a 
raise. He was promptly fired, thus leav- 
ing us the additional job of raking. 

Then there was the time when Franny 
was looking for the sharpening stone in 
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the garage. At that instant a foreign mis- 
sile in the form of a green apple came fly- 
ing through the window. The glass shat- 
tered, and we prayed that the doctor’s 
car wouldn’t have a flat tire. ... Another 
time we helped the doctor take a large 
oil tank to the dump. Every three paces 
we had to rest, for lifting a wheelbarrow 
with a two-hundred-pound tank on it is 
no easy task. 


All in all, the doctor’s bill came to one 
hundred eleven dollars for not more than 
thirteen days’ work, a sizable sum for 
inexperienced labor. After a brief epi- 
sode with a swarm of bees and another 
when we were almost cut to pieces by 


tremendous thorns, we bid Patrick 
Henry adieu and left to go on our merry 
way. 


SFI) 
Darkness and MN clody 


Howarp Asarkor, *46 


Dark, cold, foreboding was the street 
as I hurried through the section of town 
known as Sternwood. But it wasn’t the 
darkness that sent shivers down my 
spine; it was the emptiness of the street. 
Why should a main thoroughfare, like 
this, be empty at twilight? 


Passing one of the houses, I noticed 
within a woman lighting candles and 
saying a prayer over them. The flicker- 
ing tallow sent eerie shadows darting 
through the semi-gloom. Suddenly, sev- 
eral people came out of the house, in 
front of me. Then, as if by a signal, 
farther down the street, more people, and 
across the street, still more appeared. I 
waited until these people had passed, 
and as they hurried by, I noticed only 
the men carried little bags. Stepping out 
from the shadows, I fell in behind these 
“ehosts in the night.” They walked in 
silence until they came to a dimly lit 
building set back in the trees. Then, by 
twos and threes, they filed in. 


Curiosity again scored a victory; for 
as the last man entered, I crept up to the 
window and peeped in. Lo and behold, 
this building’ seemed to be some kind of 


prayer shrine. The men, after removing 
their overcoats, opened their little sacks 
and took out a scarf or prayer shawl. A 
low hum sprang up from the mass as the 
men uttered blessings and kissed the 
shawls while wrapping them around 
their shoulders. Gradually the multi- 
tude became silent again, the silence dis- 
turbed only by the faint rustling of the 
leaves and the moan of some far-off 
train, thundering through the night. 

Then I noticed mounting the pulpit, 
a tall man, garbed in ceremonial vest- 
ments. He began chanting, and the con- 
gregation joined him. The priest then 
went over to a handsomely decorated 
cabinet, and on the opening of it, the en- 
tire group rose intoning some weird 
melody. The priest then took out a 
scroll, which proved to be the Holy 
Scriptures. 3 

Suddenly the truth dawned on me, as 
I moved quietly from the window. This 
was Friday evening—the night, desig- 
nated by God, and passed down through 
generation after generation of Hebrews, 
as the beginning of the Sabbath. With 
the strange melody still ringing in my 
ears, I went on my way. 
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YARD BIRD 


SuMNER P. Frm, 746 


The little man dangled his legs over 
the edge of the terminal platform. He 
gazed dreamily at the long, gleaming red 
trailer truck. The noon sun made the 
whole unit seem alive. He pictured him- 
self sitting proudly behind the wheel, 
nursing 20,000 pounds of freight over a 
trans-continental run, stopping at the 
Diner, gabbing with other drivers, being 
congratulated on his slick outfit. He had 
just brought in his cargo when a thund- 
erous bellow scared him into leaping 
from the platform-edge to the ground 
and landing him face to face with “Bal- 
loon” Barnett, the day manager of the 
Motor Express, Transcontinental Trans- 
portation Specialists, Geneva, Indiana. 
Barnett was short, fat, and fond of his 
own voice. But he could move more 
freight in less time than any manager the 
Big Boss had ever seen; so “Balloon” 
felt secure. 


“Come on, Yard-Bird; push that new 
unit into this hole right here. We’re load- 
ing it for Boston tonight.” 


Yard-Bird! How the little man de- 
spised that name. It symbolized all he 
hated. Here he was—a veteran of ten 
years, stooping to take trucks that other 
men had brought cross-country and 
merely park them for loading and un- 
loading. Sure, the Big Boss knew he was 
a good driver, but would he let him take 
one of the units over the road? No; the 


Boss would be very gentle to him and re- 
mind him that he wasn’t built for long 
hauls. He wouldn’t be able to stand a 
48-hour grind on the open stretch. Be- 
sides, wasn’t he collecting as much pay 
as some of the drivers, and more than 
some? The Boss would grin and mumble 
secretively, “Don’t tell the boys what 
youre getting. That would bag me 
proper.” And then he would walk away, 
leaving the little man as frustrated as 
ever. How could you tell a guy like the 
Boss—a swell, tough guy who had start- 
ed his own outfit with one straight job, 
and fought his way to the top? ... How 
could you tell him why you wanted a 
long haul? How could you tell him about 
your little kid, seven years old, with 
curly hair and bright green eyes, and a 
withered arm? He would roar with laugh- 
ter if you told him you went home and 
lied about the long trips you had taken, 
the big cities you had been through, the 
mountains you had crawled over, the ex- 
citing accidents you had seen. And how 
you had to make up tall stories to put 
into the mouths of mythical truck-driver 
pals, just to make the kid’s eyes shine 
and have him say, “Gee!” You couldn’t 
tell the Boss that you were the kid’s 
hero—that he worshipped the ground 
you walked on—that you had started to 
weave this yarn when the kid’s mother 
died. Why, if that kid found out that his 
father was nothing but a big bluff, he 
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would never believe any one again, a 
sensitive kid like him. 


“Hey, Yard-Bird, hop to it. This ain’t 
no dreamland.” The Balloon again, 
shooting off his mouth! The little man 
scampered over to the new unit, climbed 
into the high cab, and in his anger push- 
ed the shiny trailer into the open slot 
with so much abandon that oldsters on 
the platform covered their eyes in mock 
fear. “That ought to show that bunch of 
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wallopers how to handle a ‘semi’. 


All that afternoon and night, the Yard- 
Bird was busy maneuvering trucks 
around the terminal yard. He worked 
feverishly. He hardly spoke. He seemed 
deep in thought. That was not unusual; 
the little guy was always thinking; and 
when he wasn’t thinking he was asking 
some driver what a certain city looked 
like at night, or how long it took to go 
from Buffalo to Erie with an empty box 
or how fast a truck rolled down that hill 
otuside of Waterbury, Connecticut. But 
he was a good worker. 

The next afternoon the little man hop- 
ped off one of the company’s units in 
front of his home and waved to the kid 
in the backyard. He did the same thing 
every time he came home. He really 
didn’t have to take the ride on that car- 
go-carrier; he could have taken one of 
the service trucks home, but he wanted 
the kid to see him get off the truck. 


At supper the little man began to tell 
about his latest trip. With the whole pat- 
tern in his mind, he knew just where to 
start and what words to use. The kid 
looked eager; he seemed to hang on every 
word. The little man told how he had 
bumped over the cobblestones down St. 
Clair Avenue in Cleveland. The kid 
laughed when he told him he had stop- 
ped once to adjust the air-brakes and 
had held up ten street-cars. The cops 
couldn’t do anything, because they knew 
that if his air brakes didn’t work, he 
would pile into somebody; and _ that 
would be much worse than a traffic snarl. 


Then the little man related a master- 
piece about a pile-up he had seen. It was 
about three o’clock in the morning, just 
when most drivers feel sleepiest. A truck 
stopped at a red light. A unit behind it 
didn’t stop, smashed into the first trailer, 
sheared off the rear wheels, and kept go- 
ing until the cabs of both trucks were 
crushed together. But the havoc did not 
stop there, said the little man. The kid’s 
mouth grew round, as his eyes grew big- 
ger. The driver of an outfit, coming in 
the opposite direction and seeing the 
pile-up, swerved to avoid it; but he cut 
over too fast, and his box, swinging 
around, hit the two wrecks broadside. 
There were crates all over the road, 
mixed with sides of beef and broken 
radios. A long carton had split, and the 
cloth was draped over the engine of one 
of the trucks. It was black cloth (the 
little man was proud of that touch). 
When the wrecking crew cleared away 
the mess, two men were dead. 

The little man finished his story, and 
the kid began to ask questions. This was 
the hardest part for the little man; he 
had to think fast to keep the kid satis- 
fied. 

Three weeks later the company began 
to have trouble with labor—negligible at 
first, because most of the drivers in the 
outfit—like the Boss—had received good 
treatment. Then two new drivers decided 
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that there should be changes at Geneva 
Dock and began to side openly with the 
agitators. Of course, they had some 
friends among the drivers and were able 
to persuade them that they would be 
much better off if they broke with the 
old union and joined this new group. So 
the Boss grew angry, one night, as every 
one knew he would; and he fired all the 
trouble-makers. Now that wasn’t a smart 
move on the Boss’s part, because help 
was scarce and truckers with the experi- 
ence needed were all settled in good jobs. 
There was the little man’s chance. 

One night the big Arsenal across the 
river called the Boss and told him to 
send four boxes over to the plant to pick 
up a rush-order of guns. It would have 
been easy enough to send over the four 
boxes and Joad the guns, but the com- 
mander of the Arsenal demanded that 
the guns be shipped that night. They 
had to be 500 miles away by the follow- 
ing noon. Only three drivers, at most, 
could be called for the job. 

The Boss was cursing himself lustily 

and growling at the dispatcher when a 
rap came on the door of his office and the 
“Yard-Bird” stuck his head in. The sight 
of him gave the Boss his brilliant idea: 
Let the “Yard-Bird” take that fourth 
truck. Sure, it was a natural. It was 
only a sixteen-hour trip. He could stand 
that all right. He was a good driver, and 
was always begging to get out on the 
road. 
That night the little man, with a silly 
grin on his face, climbed into the cab of 
the rumbling unit. Here he was, out of a 
clear sky, teaming a “semi”, loaded with 
guns. Boy, if the kid could only see him. 
The box was overloaded,, but the Army 
didn’t abide by Union rules. It didn’t 
make too much difference anyway, ex- 
cept on hills. 

The four trucks left the Arsenal load- 
ing-platform together and groaned up a 
slight incline to the open highway. For 
the first time, the little man was going 
cross-country. The convoy roared 


through open land and small towns, tak- 
ing advantage of their size and weight 
to get the right-of-way. The trucks had 
a tough time on the hills. Even in low 
gear they sometimes shuddered. They 
lost time going up the hills, but main- 
tained schedules by letting the load push 
them down the inclines. It was at this 
point that the little man first experienced 
fear. When thirty thousand pounds be- 
gins to push you down a hill, it gives you 
a frightening feeling of uselessness. How- 
ever, when the trucks stopped at a diner 
for relaxation, and the old-timers con- 
gratulated him on his road sense, he felt 
good. 

Then the convoy reached Worthington 
Mountain. It was a truck driver’s night- 
mare. It was a steep grade, and stretch- 
ed down for a mile. At the bottom the 
road turned sharply to the left. You 
couldn’t see around the curve from 
any point on the hill. It just came up to 
meet you. 

The lead truck in the convoy signalled 
for a stop at the top of the Mountain. 
The drivers gathered .around and de- 
cided that it would be much less nerve- 
wracking if the trucks went down une at 
a time. Then each driver could concen- 
trate on his own driving and would not 
have to worry about a truck tearing 
down right behind him. Since he was the 
least experienced of the group, he was 
told to go down last. 

The little man stood at the brink of 
the hill and watched the units tip over 
the top and roll down. Their weight 
pushed them faster and faster until the 
tires made a ghostly whine on the ce- 
ment road, and he could hear the motors 
snarl and cough as the drivers tried to 
cut down their momentum with low 
gears. He thought how much he wished 
the kid was there to see the trailers snap 
around the curve at the bottom. They 
went out of sight so quickly that it took 
his breath away. Then it was his turn to 
go down. 

He started slowly; then the load began 
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to push him, and he began to use his 
brakes. In his inexperience on the open 
road, he used them too often and the 


brakebands became red hot and useless. 


When the little man realized what was 
happening, he became a little panicky. 
He forgot to drop it into low gear and let 
the motor hold the load back. He watch- 
ed the needle on the speedometer, fas- 
cinated. It went all the way around to 
sixty and started around again. He could 
hear the wind pushing against the broad 


Thoughts While 


wind-shield and shrieking by the open 
window of the cab. It was exhilarating 
to flash down a mountain at something 
over seventy-miles-an-hour with fifteen 
tons behind you. The little man’s eyes 
blinked. The truck hit the curve, went 
through the barriers, and thudded down 
the slope. The box cracked; guns spilled 
out over the rocks. The shiny red cab 
was crumpled and broken. .. . The steer- 
ing-post was driven right through the 
little man’s body. .. . It was all over. ... 


Carrying Victory 


Lunch No. 2 from Lunch-(ounter 
to Table 36 


GrorceE I. MuLHERN, *47 


“Look out! Look out! Look out!” I say. 
Don’t you know you’re in my way? 
I’m scared to death I am going to fall; 
I'd rather eat nothing at all. 


Oops! I thought Id lost the soup, 

But it merely did a loop-the-loop. 
There goes a cracker onto the floor: 
Crunch! No need to care about that any 


more. 


Well, I still have my sandwich, which 


really is only 


A whole lot of mustard without much 


boloney. 


Now I’m finally nearing the unreachable 


table; 


I’ve proved to myself that I really am 


able. 


But my overworked muscles must finally 


£0; 


“No!” screams my subconscious. “Stop, 
wait; don’t you know... ?” 
So down drops my plate, falling quick 


as a flash: 


All that’s left of my lunch is a big pile of 


HASH! 
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The Alls Grind Fine 


SAMUEL Epstetn, *46 


If I were superstitious, I would say 
that the skies that Wednesday evening 
in November were a foreboding that 
something unusual would soon happen. 
I had returned from town early and gone 
for a stroll on the beach to enjoy the 
tangy ocean air. It was about four 
o'clock; and the sun, deep red, was al- 
ready setting. The sea, unnaturally 
calm, catching the ruddy glare, looked 
like a vast pool of blood. The white 
sands became rose-tinted. An old fisher- 
man, trudging along the beach, came to- 
ward me. He pointed a gnarled fore- 
finger at the sinking sun and half chuck- 
led, half rasped, “Thar’s dirty weather 
brewin’, son.” 

It had taken me a long time to find 
the rickety bungalow I had rented at 
Sandy Point. There were disadvantages: 
the exorbitant rent, the distance from 
Gainesboro, and the brutal cold of the 
winters; but it was the best to be had 
in wartime. 

Blecher, my landlord, called that night 
and asked me to pick him up the next 
morning at eight when I was driving to 
work; he had some business to attend to 
in town. I shall always remember that 
morning. Hunchbacked waves rolled in 
sullenly and broke with a roar on the 
beach. Somber clouds were charging 
head-on out of the eastern horizon. 
Everywhere I looked, sea, sky, and sand 
were the same ominous gray. A fine 
dawn mist made the scene unreal. The 
old seaman’s prediction was coming true. 
The air was cold, and I did not know 
whether to expect rain or snow. 

I stopped my car at Blecher’s house a 
few minutes before eight. He snorted a 
“Come in,” and the door opened jnto a 
square reception hall. As I crossed the 
room to a door leading to Blecher’s 
kitchen, my feet sank into the heavy 


Oriental rug. Blecher was finishing his 
breakfast. In one corner his wife was 
washing dishes over a white cabinet sink. 
A gleaming new oil-stove gave off so 
much heat that I unbuttoned my over- 
coat. I angrily compared the lustrous 
enamel which covered the walls with the 
cheap, chalky paint he had used on the 
walls of my bungalow. 

Mrs. Blecher, a squat woman with lit- 
tle, piggish eyes, was talking sneeringly 
to the husband of one of the tenants. 
The children were sick with. colds, and 
the man was demanding that Blecher 
come through with his promise to supply 
proper heat. I had no trouble with him 
on this issue: I heated the cottage my- 
self. Both Blechers laughed mockingly. 
Then the husband broke out into inco- 
herent rumblings like an awakened vol- 
cano. He was a Bayarian, and I thought 
I could distinguish some German curses. 
Blecher caught up his overcoat, and we 
left. Mrs. Blecher was still smirking. 

It was not until later that I learned 
what lurked beneath the oily manners 
the two had affected when I first met 
them. They received unreasonably high 
rent for their flimsy bungalows. Yet they 
demanded still more; and since there 
were ceilings on rent, the Blechers ig- 
nored their agreement to heat many of 
the houses. 

The road to Gainesboro lay along a 
rocky shoreline. I often took walks in 
the summer at low tide. Over the muddy 
flats hung an unearthly atmosphere to 
which I was attracted. Brackish pools, 
left behind by the retreating waters, lay 
unrippled, mysteriously black. Scattered 
rocks of the same color as the huge 
boulders lay closer to the seawall until 
years of pounding by the sea had chip- 
ped them from the larger stones. Snails 
clustered in pods on the slimy sides of 
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the rocks, half hidden by hoary, brown- 
ish-green seaweed. Empty shells of 
crabs, clams, and snails cracked under- 
foot. Scared by my approach, gulls 
hastily abandoned half-eaten fish. They 
wheeled overhead, uttering eerie cries. 
Over the mudflats there is always a 
hushed, expectant air and the distant 
sobbing of the sea. The scent of decay- 
ing matter permeates the air. 

Now high waves, agitated by the ap- 
proaching storm, were crashing against 
boulders, which shattered them into 
spouting columns of spray. Although 
high tide was still five hours away, the 
ocean was already hammering at the 
seawalls in many spots. 

Blecher was silent all the way to 
Gainesboro. As we entered the city, he 
told me where to let him off and when to 
be back for him. 

About 10 a.m., it began to rain. It 
tumbled down from the sky in endless 
gray: sheets. The wind drove it against 
the window of my office, where it beat a 


swift tattoo all day long. Later, it came 
down mixed with snow. 


At five, I was through for the day and 
went to meet Blecher. Although he was 
drenched, his tongue had not been loos- 
ened. By then, it was snowing in large, 
wet flakes which melted as soon as they 
plummeted to the ground. The shore 
road had been washed out in many 
places, weakened by the battering of the 
surf. It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence. Regularly, every time there was a 
storm, the highway had to be repaired. 
Because ‘of the many detours I reached 
Sandy Point later than usual. 


A small, black truck, which looked 
like an ambulance, was parked in Blech- 
er’s driveway. I sensed that something 
was wrong. I followed Blecher into the 
house past the unlocked door.:: AES 


In the bedroom were a doctor and two 
police officers. A figure covered with a 
blanket lay quite still on the bed. It was 
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Mrs. Blecher. Blecher realized it in a 
moment. With a roar like a tiger brought 
to bay, he collapsed on the floor. 

O.P.A. officers had come to enforce the 
heating of the bungalows. When she saw 
them, Mrs. Blecher had been struck with 


a heart attack. 

I thought I could detect a triumphant 
tone in the tumult outside. The lower- 
ing black skies were inscrutable, but the 
reality of a brooding Spirit was undeni- 
able and overpowering. 


Dick Nlacey 


Davi C. Kripke, *46 


Dick Macey is the star detective of 
Little-Moose-on-the-Elk, New York. He 
wears a brown serge suit delicately 
flecked with flint and a hat glued to his 
head. He has a jutting chin and a right- 
angle tilt to his nose. As the scene opens, 
Dick is walking down the main street 
with his fearless assistant, Mat. They 
are chatting gaily about the weather, but 
you and I know that this is not going to 
go on for long. 

Dick Macey: Nice weather we're hay- 
ing, isn’t it? 

Mat: Yeah, but there seems to be 
something in the air. 

Dick: But golly, Mat! Look out! There 
is something in the air. . . . A Body! 
(They step gingerly back and a body 
falls at their feet. Blood covers the side- 
walk and street.) 

Mat: Heavens! 

Dick (smiling knowingly): No, Mat, 
not from the heavens. This is the work 
of Pancake Face; or my name isn’t Dick 
... Dick ... er: : » Dick: Macey. That 
fiend threw this man at me because I 
sent Drain Puss, his brother-in-law, 
Sewer Plug, with whom he has a close 
business connection—up the river. I'll 
go over to Pancake Face’s hideout now. 
You stay here with the body! 

Mat: Ta-ta! 

(It takes Dick about fifteen minutes 
to get there. If you have anything to do, 
we suggest that you do it now. Are you 
back yet? Okay—let’s go on!) 


Dick (knocking at Pancake Face’s 
door): Open up, P.F. (for short); it’s 
me, Dick Lacey ... Facey... Dacey... 
it’s the law!! 

P.F.: Okay, Copper. (Here the little 
“schlumper’ drops a galvanized sledge- 
hammer on Dick from the sixth floor. 
Dick casually passes out and is hauled 
into the house. He awakens and finds 
himself so well tied up that even his spe- 
cial set of filed teeth won't cut through 
the silken strands.) 

Dick (smiling knowingly): Well, Pan- 
cake Face, whatche gonna do now, 


Pancake Face: Y\l tellya what, copper. 
I’m gonna seal youse up in a super air- 
tight room with gas-jets on top, a hun- 
dred pounds of T.N.T. in one corner of 
the floor and a cozy bonfire in another, 
and walls that close in from all sides. I’m » 
gonna tie youse in pure alloyed steel 
chains and leave you in that there room. 
Then I’m gonna rob the 21st National 
Bank and kill twelve tellers and the fifth 
Vice-President. [He places Dick in the 
room, makes the fire, and starts the ma- 
chinery that makes the walls close in. 
Dick smiles knowingly. Pancake Face 
robs the 21st National Bank, kills twelve 
tellers and the sixth Vice-President (the 


' fifth was out to lunch). He smiles know- 


inaly.] 

Mat (Up to his hips in blood on Main 
Street) : I wonder where Dick is? 

[Ils Dick dead? Yow re darned tootin’ 
he is! Could you have escaped?) 
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The Goose Egg 


By Francis O’Brien, *46 


When ringing of the bell interrupted 
my hurried inspection of the vocabulary 
list, I looked up at my teacher to see this 
worthy running his finger down the class 
list. My heart sank as he stopped about 
where by name should be; but I sighed 
with relief when the boy behind me was 
called on. The next gentleman to recite 
(don’t let this teacher's propaganda fool 
you; you know what you are better than 
he does) is the boy in front of me. 

Two near misses (technical term), I 
feel invulnerable as a skunk with a hair 
trigger. I estimate my chances of being 
called on; I admire the Fens, and realize 
what beauty is obscured by the walls of 
the yellow building with the green roof, 
and the tower thereon. I leisurely look 
up a word in the vocabulary, then 
promptly and efficiently forget it! I rip- 
ple the pages of my book. I gaze out of 
the window at—TI sit paralyzed for a 
second. My name has been called; the 
honorable (ought to get a few points for 
that) master has impolitely (there go 
those points requested that I recite. 

Getting up as slowly as possible, in an 


Winter S§ ports 


Norman R. Surg, 751 


“T think that I shall never see,” 

An object dangerous as a ski— 

A turned-up slat that scoots along— 
And turns to wail the rider’s song. 


Ice skates too are tricky things; 

I speak for part of me that stings. 

‘ The shimmering blade that gleams so 
fair 

Has flipped me through the frigid air. 


undertone I ask those around me for the 
place. They glance covertly at the 
teacher, then indulge in a not-too-hearty 
attempt to help me. The instructor.asks 
me to speak louder. I need not say that 
I have said nothing . . . and continue to 
do so. The master suggests that I have 
not done the assignment. I vehemently 
deny this insinuation, coming up with 
the ultra-original excuse that I know the 
words, but they do not seem to fit to- 
gether. Looking at the clock, I try to 
hypnotize the bell into ringing. Needless 
to say, it does not do so. Friend teacher 
smiles a sly smile. He is willing to help 
all he can. “Oh, yeh? Help me flunk!” 
It seems he will suggest a word if I sup- 
ply the meaning. Why doesn’t that balky 
bell ring? The word he chooses is one I 
have looked up and have since forgotten. 
I admit I do not know. My mark is in 
the record; you know what it is, so why 
are you asking? 


The bell rings, a few seconds too late. 
With hanging head, I depart from the 
scene. 


(Constellations 


S. Epstein, 46 


The ruddy haze of the sunset sky 

Becomes empurpled. The velvety dye 

Of the heavens deepens. Low in the East 

A star bows to the moon, Night’s high 
priest. 


Into the black night fades the city’s 
Skyline. Bright lights flash on by threes, 
Tens, thousands. Now the city’s a spray 
Of stars, whiter than the Milky Way. 
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Learning Geometry the Hard Way 


P. Suaprro, *47 


“He’s always skipping the explana- 
tions,” I complained. “He never makes 
anything clear. What a teacher! Look 
at this problem. The perpendicular bi- 
sectors of the diagonals of a square are 
equal.’ Id like to see him do it.” 


Then Maxie (my little brother, and 
quite a math shark) told me, “Why 
don’t you go up to his room before school 
and have him explain it? He tells our 
class to do that, if we can’t do a prob- 
lem.” 


“Well,” I said, trying not to show my 
great joy at receiving this advice (after 
all, I am his big brother), “I can try, 
anyway; but I doubt if itll do much 
good.” 


* * * 


The next morning I was at Room 444 
bright and early (exactly twenty-four 
minutes to nine). I showed Mr. Muley 
the problem, and he took two whole min- 
utes of his precious time to explain the 
proof to me. 


“This is equal to that,” he told me, 
“and that is equal to that, and this is 
perpendicular to that, because this tri- 
angle is congruent to that, and that’s all 
there is. Any question on that? I don’t 
want you going about not having more 
than three propositions.” 


“Thank you, Sir,’ I mumbled, com- 
pletely dumbfounded. Why, this was 
actually simple. 


* * * 


Everything was fine until he gave us 
that problem in the weekly test. I was 
sure I had it right, Mr. Muley showed 
me the proof himself. 


After the test I compared notes with 
my friend Al (the room’s math shark) 
who told me, “You can’t prove triangles 
congruent with two sides; you must have 
left out part of it.” 


IT grumbled all the way home, and hav- 
ing arrived, I said to my Mother, “That 
Mr. Muley, he explains things wrong 
when he does explain them, and .. .” 

“Hello, Mom,” said Maxie, throwing 
his books at my feet. 


“Ouch!” I continued. “And he never 
explains things to begin with. How can 
you expect me to get marks as high as 
the Brat’s?” 


Then Maxie (if he weren't my broth- 
er, 'd say what I thought of him) said 
in his sweetest voice, “Why don’t you go 
to him before school? He...” His tone 
suddenly changed, “Hey, lemme alone. 
I was just trying to help ... Ouch! Help! 
Mis eta ecn ate 


The plates for The Latin School Register 
were produced by 


Capitol Engraving 


286 Congress Street, Boston 
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Defeat 


By Howarp Asarkor, *46 


Aw, please, Dad, gas rationing is off, 
and besides, I'll be home by eleven- 
thirty. You know I’ve been driving for 
almost two weeks without an accident. 
Oh, that garage door—that was the way 
you put the car away. Mom, please tell 
Dad I'll be home at eleven. Oh, you 
know I can’t get out there by streetcar; 
and besides, she doesn’t... . I mean there 
wont be any streetcars at that time of 
night. ... But I want to go. Gosh, its 
the main event of the year. They are 
even going to have Slammy Fay there. .. 
My knees aren’t getting dirty. So what 
if I want to kneel on the floor? . . . Look, 
Sis; you can get around Dad. Please tell 
him to let me use the car. All right: if 
you must know, I’m taking Gladys. 
Okay, [ll do your share of the dishes, and 
stay home with the baby Sunday night; 
Ill even find out if Dick still loves you. 


Sn0wW 
NormMan S. WiurAMs, *46 


I like to see the snowflakes falling 

Softly to the ground; | 

They make the earth all white and clean 
For miles and miles around. 


A snowfall in the country 
Is a wondrous thing to see 
For the patterns that it makes 
On every shrub and tree. 


Indeed, some folks may call 

A winter’s snow severe, 

But to my heart it will always bring ,. 
Unbounded joy and cheer. 


Tell Mom I'll take out the garbage for a 
month. . .. What? Why, 


even the “Sharpsteins” can’t do that! Are 


Impossible? 


you kiddin? Get no misdemeanor marks 
for a whole month? Dad, weren’t you 
ever young? Oh, that was because the 
streetcar was the only way you could 
get out there in those days. And besides, 
the, girls weren't. ..! .. . Oh, there’s 
nothing wrong with Mom; it’s just that 
girls in general were different then. Now 
it’s a car or bell-bottom trousers. If I 
was old enough, I would; don’t worry. 
But even in the Navy they have some 


recreation. .. . Oh, all right; I'll leave the 


room; but when I’m overseas, you'll feel 
sorry. You'll wish you'd ’ave let me use 


the car. ... Put down that book, Dad! 
Remember your temper! “I’m going, 
Owwww...! 


Song 


JOSEPH R. Carapo, *46 


A good luck charm would I like to find; 

I'll look to the front, to the side, and be- 
hind. 

I crave for a charm to help me along; 

I hope to find one in a smile and a song. 


“O’er the fields I will run, 
Under blistering sun— 
. To the Valley of Lovers, 
Where my good luck still hovers.” 


I’m sure it is there, with dew on its back, 

And a stem in the ground like a green 
painted tack. 

I’m sure it is there, for where else would 
it hover— 

If not beside the home of the Lover? 
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La Triviata 


HaAsKELL Barkin, 51 


The pigeon, commonest of all birds, 
can stand temperatures of forty below 
zero, but might catch cold and die from 
a slight draft. 


Each year an eagle, instead of building 
a new nest, adds to the old one. In this 


All mammals are color blind. 


Scientists now believe that monkeys 
have just as much intelligence as a three- 
year-old child. 


There are more than one hundred dif- 
ferent breeds of pigeons. 


way, an eagle’s nest sometimes becomes 


five feet tallyand just-as wide, Bats are not blind, and can see their 


way on the darkest night by sending out 
sounds which are too high-pitched for 
the human ear to hear. These sounds 
bounce back and tell them if there. is 
anything in their path. This works on 
the same principle as radar. 


Guinea pigs do not come from Guinea, 
and are not pigs, but members of the 
rodent family. 


Young eagles are more than a year old 


before they are ready to leave their nest. 
Parrots are the only creatures that 


talk and repeat what is told them with- 
out trying to make a good story out of it. 


Latin 


Norman S. WILLIAMS, 746 


Ants keep small aphids and “milk” 
them just as we milk cows. 


What is this language that is so dead, 

That to our hearts can bring such dread? 

What is this subject so dry and so drear, 

At the thought of which we quake in 
fear? 


O, it’s Latin, dear Latin, with subjunc- 
tives galore, 

And it’s twelve whole books of Virgilian 
lore, 

It’s weak verbs, Greek verbs, deponent 
verbs, too, 

And conditional sentences, both unreal] 
and true. 


And if only I had it within my power, 

Td shout it out from every high tower, 

“Rejoice and be gay, for that subject so 
cruel 

Will no more be taught in Boys’ Latin 
School.” 
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B.L.S. Routed 28-0 


October 19: An obviously superior 
Maroon and Gold eleven scored four 
times and beat a game “Purple and 
White” team 28-0. Coach Fitzgerald, 
plagued by line injuries as a result of the 
Commerce game, filled the gaps as best 
he could; but to no avail. 


“Jack” Dempsey kicked off for Latin 
to the opponent’s “30”, but a 50-yard 
B.C. High runback set the opposition on 
our “20”. From there four punches at 
the line sent the “Bee Cees” over from 
the “5”. The point after was good. 

B. C. High kicked off to Greeley who 
carried to the “20”. Not being able to 
penetrate the opposition’s line, the Lat- 
ins elected to kick. Dempsey’s boot went 
for thirty yards, from where B.C. took 
over. It took the foe eleven plays to 
reach the Latin “12”, from where a pass 
was completed for another B.C. tally. 
The conversion was good, and Latin was 
behind, 14-to-0. 

The second period found the “Purple 
and White” threatening with runs by 
Greeley and Gilbert. A B.C. fumble of 
a Latin punt had been recovered by Jim 
Dillon on the opposition’s “30”. How- 
ever the “Maroon and Gold” held on its 
“26”. With that as a starting point, the 
“Bee Cees” put on another eleven play, 
60-yard drive to chalk up a third touch- 
down. The now-almost-automatic-point- 


after was good, putting B.C. ahead 21-0. 

The Purple and White truly outdid 
themselves in the second half, holding 
the foe to one “T.D.”, and of course, the 
extra point. 

Another fumble on the return of a 
punt early in the third stanza gave Latin 
a shot at a score. But again, B.C. High 
held on their “26”. A bit later, a Latin 
fumble on their own “30” was recovered 
by an opposing defenseman, and though 
a penalty cost them 15 yards, a 35-yard 
pass got another drive under way, an- 
other B.C. score being prevented by the 
blast of the whistle ending the game. 

Line-Up: Mintz, L.E.; Fall, L.T.; Ma- 
bry, L.G.; Doyle, C.; Dempsey, R.G.; 
McLean, Burris, R.T.; Murphy, Dever- 
eaux, Hart, R.E.; O’Neill, Tomasello, 
Dillon, Q.B.; Gilbert, Powell, R.H.B.; 
Curran, Conners, Thomas, L.H.B.; Gree- 
ley, F.B. 


Drops from the Showers 

Jim O'Neill looked quite at home in 
the backfield. .. . Orchids to Jack Demp- 
sey and Larry Mintz, two lads, worth 
mentioning for their play... . “Ed” Mur- 
phy received a nasty kick in the ribs and 
was taken out in the first period... . 
“Rocky” Stone and “Dick” Vokey 
should be able to play the next game. ... 
From the standpoint of morale, that 
third period was a victory. It was one 
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in which the opposition didn’t score. . 

The team now awaits eligibility slips... . 
Where was the B.L.S. cheering section? 
Come on, fellows; let’s all get out their 


and cheer for our team. . . . Rumor has 
it that Co-Capt. Dick Vokey will be at 
center against either Dorchester or 
Trade. 


Latin Tumbles to Trade 18-0 


November 2: An injury-riddled Pur- 
ple and White team appeared at Braves 
Field this afternoon and left after fum- 
bling away another ball game by an 
18-to-0 score to Boston Trade School. 

The only starting members of the 
Team “A” line were “Rocky” Stone, 
“Jim” Collins, and Co-Capt. “Dick” 
Vokey. All others either had never play- 
ed before or were starting for the second 
time this season. 

Latin kicked off to the Trade “35”, 
where the opposition fumbled and Blet- 
zer recovered for Latin. Despite the con- 
centrated efforts of the B.L.S. backfield, 
the Trade line held for downs on their 
own “30”. Trade then punted feebly to 
their “40”, from where a Greeley-to-Blet- 
zer pass and an end run by “Davey” 
Gilbert made it appear as if the Latins 
might score their second “T.D.” of the 
season. But no; as luck would have it, 
our lads’ fingers suddenly were covered 
with oleomargarine and we fumbled on 
the “23”. 


The first play of the second stanza 
found Trade kicking to the mid-field 
stripe, where Latin fumbled again. Trade 
once more elected to kick, this time to 
our “20”, from where Latin, not to be 
outdone, kicked back to the “50”. Trade 
returned the ball to our “36”. A com- 
pleted pass to the “26” and an endless 
chain of line bucks resulted in the first 
score of the game. The kick for the ex- 
tra point was blocked, and the “Buff and 
Blue” was ahead 6-0. 

Latin’s kickoff rolled to the Trade 
“46”, where we recovered a Trade fum- 
ble. From there, followed a* continuous 
exchange of the ball until Trade inter- 
cepted a Latin pass on our “22”. This 
threat was ended as the whistle blew 
ending the half. 

The third period brought its surprises, 
among them the placing of “Little Bill” 
Greeley at end. All went well until Latin 
fumbled on its own “30”. After a Trade 
punt, the Purple and White line did their 
best to hold, but to no avail; as Trade 
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streaked by to rack up T.D. Number 
Two. The try for the extra point was no 
good, and Trade was 12-0. 

Later, in the fourth period, another 
Trade interception of a Latin pass re- 
sulted in the fleet-footed Trade team’s 
scoring again to make it 18-0. That’s all 
there was; there wasn’t any more. 

Iine-Up: Devereaux (Hart, Garcia) 
L.E.; Stone (Burris) L.T.; Seevak (Gal- 
lagher) L.G.; Vokey (Doyle) C.; Col- 
lins (Lentini) R.G.; Fall (Earley) R.T.; 
Bletzer (Alberti) R.E.; Dillon Q.B.; Gil- 
bert (Powell) R.H.B.; Curran (O’Neill) 
L.H.B.; Greeley (Thomas) F.B. 

Drops from the Showers 

A list of injured players and their ail- 
ments: 

“Larry” Mintz—infected foot; “Mike” 


Malry—sprained back; “Ed” Murphy— 
slight concussion; “Jack” Dempsey— 
water on the knee. Small wonder we lost. 
... Orchids, dozens of them, to those al- 
ways ready substitutes, who really do 
a swell job. Among those who shone was 
“Shel” Seevak, hard-hitting guard, who 
was in there every time.... It was good 
to see “Dick” Vokey playing again.... 
“Dave” Gilbert was really hitting that 
line. . . . Alberti’s kicks, when they 
weren't blocked, always managed to 
bounce in the right direction. .. . Mr. 
Swenson was out there between halves 
scouting English. . . . Trade’s “get the 
ball and kick” policy reminded one of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s traditional strategy... . 
Ten more men like “Billy” Greeley, and 
we'll be ready for English. 


Latin Loses Heartbreaker 12-0 


November 16: Oh, woe, “O terque 
quaterque beati”.... Why must misfor- 
tune plague us now? The breaks piled 
up against us once more as B.L:S. lost to 
Tech, 12-0. 

Latin kicked off.to the Tech “22”, 
from where two penalties and a powerful 
offensive carried the ball all the way 
down to the B.L.S. “3”. The line then 


showed its stuff by holding for downs. 
The bad breaks then began to come. 
Alberti’s kick, against a strong wind, 


went for only seven yards, placing the 
ball on the Latin “10”, Lady Luck re- 
turned to favor the boys in Purple as 
Tech fumbled on the first play, and the 
ball was recovered by Curran. Once 
again his kick was bad, going for only 
six yards. From there it took Tech three 
plays to cross the goal-line. The try for 
the extra point was blocked. Tech led, 
six to nothing. 

The second stanza opened with Tech’s 
kick sailing to the Purple and White’s 
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29. Dave Gilbert then adequately dis- 
played his speed by carrying the ball 
down to the Tech “20” in two plays. Jim 
Dillon brought the ball to the one-foot 
line, but to no avail; as the Technical 
boys held for downs. 


Tech immediately punted to the Pur- 
ple and White “35”, from where a Dil- 
lon-to-Gilbert pass and a run by the lat- 
ter put Latin back on the opposition’s 
one-foot stripe. Curran, Gilbert, Mur- 
phy, and Dillon all tried unsuccessfully 
to go over, but the enemy held. The half 
ended after Tech had again punted to 
the Latin “35”. 


The third and last periods were un- 
eventful from Latin’s point of view. 
Twice Tech threats were thwarted by 
the defensive playing of Mintz, Collins, 
and Dempsey. But at the beginning of 
the last period a’ Latin fumble, coupled 
with a blocked kick, put Tech on our “5”. 
The opposition scored, but the try for 
the extra point was no good. When the 
final whistle blew, Latin had gone down 
to the fourth defeat in five games. 


Line-Up: Mintz (Devereaux) L.E.; 
Fall L.T.; Seevak L.G.; Vokey C.; Col- 


English-0; 


November 22: This is not a write-up 
of just another football game; this is the 
story of a team, a coach, and a tradition. 
As is well known, B.L.S. was the under- 
dog in the fifty-eighth annual Turkey 
Day clash with English. Latin had been 
victorious in only one of its contests, 
while English had enjoyed a successful 
season. Therefore, as the Purple and 
White came onto the drenched Harvard 
Stadium, the outlook was not brilliant 
(mild understatement) . 

Latin kicked off to the English “35”, 
where the slippery ball was fumbled by 
the Blue-and-Blue in the second play of 
the game and recovered by Vokey on the 
“30”. Greeley then took over for Latin 


lins (Gallagher) R.G.; Dempsey (Ear- 
ley) R.T.; Bletzer (Alberti, Connolly, 
Garvin, Hart) R.E.; Dillon (Connors, 
Thomasello) Q.B.; Gilbert (Powell) 
R.H.B.; Curran (Garcia) L.H.B.; Mur- 
phy F.B. 


Drops from the Showers 


*Twas a tough one to lose. . . . Hope 
the breaks don’t come that way on Tur- 
key Day. ... There’s an addition to the 
managing staff, “Little Pat” Walsh, Sec- 
ond Vice-President in Charge of Hel- 
mets. ... Being on the two-inch line and 
not scoring may lead to heart trouble. ... 
Bill Greeley was on the sidelines with a 
sprained ankle, but fear not; he'll be on 
hand at the Stadium November 22.... 
“Ed” Murphy did a bang-up job in the 
backfield. . . . “Shel” Seevak, starting his 
second game of the season, shone bright- 
ly. . . . A Purple-and-White salute to 
“Jack” Dempsey for one of the best 
tackles in many a year. Jack played with 
an injured knee and during the last 
period suffered a mouth injury, but re- 
fused to be taken out. It’s that kind of 
spirit which will show up the Blue-and- 
Blue on Turkey Day. 


Latin-O 


and drove down to the “18” for a first 
down. After English held for two downs, 
B.L.S. chalked up its first penalty of the 
game, placing the ball on the “33”, from 
where Greeley kicked to the “6”. Co- 
Capt. Dick Vokey then broke through 
to throw English for a loss, putting the 
Blue-and-Blue on their own “4”. Eng- 
lish then punted to the “25”, where a 
fifteen-yard penalty gave Latin the ball 
on the “13”. English held. The re- 
mainder of the first period was spent in 
a punting duel, which ended with Eng- 
lish in possession of the ball on their own 
“15”. The Blue-and-Blue then took to 
the air. A Farrell-to-Etter pass was com- 
pleted for fifteen yards. It looked as if 
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the opposition was too great until “Jim” 
Dillon intercepted an English pass on 
the Latin “15”. Greeley then punted to 
the “47”, where the Latin held for downs. 
Greeley, Dillon, and Murphy then com- 
bined their efforts to chalk up three first 
downs, but a Latin fumble was recovered 
by English. English was penalized fif- 
teen yards and then fumbled to lose the 
ball on the Blue-and-Blue “38”. The 
Blue and Blue then held for downs and 
kicked to the B.L.L. “15”. Dillon carried 
to the “33”, from where Latin continued 
down to the “19”, where the oh-so-slip- 


pery ball was fumbled and was recovered 
by the opposition. Not to be outdone, 
the Blue-and-Blue also fumbled, but re- 
covered the ball themselves. It looked 
as if English was on its way, but a pass 
ending in a loss and a fifteen-yard pen- 
alty put Latin on the “35”. There was 
time for only two plays as the whistle 
blew, ending the half. 

In the third period English kicked off 
to the Latin “35”. After losing a few 
yards, the Purple-and-White fumbled on 
the ‘30”. The foe then took to the air 


again. Pass after pass was incomplete. 
An exchange of punts left English in pos- 
session of the ball on their own “47”, 
from where a Latin penalty put the ball 
on the “29”. Bob Farrell then drove 
through to the B.L.S. four-yard line, 
where the Purple-and-White line, spark- 
ed by “Dick” Vokey, held for downs. 

With two minutes of playing time left 
Greeley punted to the “40”. English 
then again tried to pass down to the 
Latin “10”, but “Little Bill” intercepted 
one of the desperation passes, ending the 
game. 
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5 the Referee! 


he End OF A PERFECT DAY. 
Line-Up: Mintz (Alberti, Connolly) 


L.E.; Collins (Seevak, Ingalls) L.T.; 
Mabry (Stone) L.G.; Vokey ‘(O’Neill) 
C.; Dempsey (McLean) R.G.; Fall 
(Gallagher, Earley) R.T.; Curran (Dey- 
ereaux, Bletzer) R.E.; Dillon (Hart, 
Connors) Q:B.; Murphy -(Phinn) L.H. 
B.; Gilbert (Powell, Doyle) R.H.B.; 
Greeley (Thomas) F.B. 


TOTALS 
JP Togs Re 
Points 0 0 
First Downs 7 9 
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Yard’s gained by rushing 86 90 
F.P. Attempted 2 13 
F.P. Completed 0 Q 
Interceptions Q 0 
Fumbles 5 7 
Fumbles Recovered + 8 
Punts 9 6 
Average of punts 31 18 
Penalties 5 8 
Yard’s penalized 55 80 


Drops From the Showers 

Coach Fitzgerald molded the team 
from what loked like a pushover for 
Latin’s rivals into a fighting unit. To 
him and his colleague, Mr. Edward 
Swenson, we offer praise and thanks. ... 
The team as a whole played a terrific 
game; but the two lads who, according 
to Boston’s sports writers, were out- 


standing were Co-Capts. “Bill” Greeley 
and “Dick” Vokey. Hats off to two great 
athletes. ... Special mention, too, should 
be made of “Jack” Dempsey, who played 
“Mike” Mabry, and 
“Larry” Mintz. These lads showed our 


with an injury, 


rival that only on paper could they really 
take advantage of the Purple-and-White. 
To Manager Gerald Vogel and to those 


members of the team who warmed the 
bench the better part of the season, we 
wish to extend our gratitude. They never 
receive publicity, but they are always 
there when needed. . . . To the cheer- 
leaders who braved the rain and the cold, 
we say thanks a million—“Ed” Cough- 
lin, “Dave” Earle, “Chuck” Sullivan, 


and Frank Realini—for a swell job. 


Something New at BLS. 


Many students at Latin School are 
still unaware that Mr. Harold Goorvich 
is now coach of golf and tennis at B.L.S. 
At a recent interview we learned that a 
city-wide program to interest boys in 
tennis and golf had been established. 

During the fall season, which ended 
October 31, a program of instruction was 
carried on. Both beginners and advanced 
classes were taught. Professional instruc- 
tion was given in the finer points of golf 
at the Franklin Park and George Wright 
courses. . Intra-school tournaments were 
held both in tennis and golf. 

The winner in tennis was Squires 
(306) ; the runner-up, Kozol (208); with 
honorable mention for Balkin (233), 


Shulman (223), and Swartz (204). 
The golf finalists included the follow- 
ing:— 


Nine Hole Ave. 
Coyne (233) A 
Flannery (302) 46 
Sullivan, J. (302) 47.7 
Halligan (334) 48.5 


Grant (118) 49 

In the spring a Boston Golf and Ten- 
nis Conference will be set up with regu- 
larly scheduled scholastic competition 
among the high schools. Winners of Fall 
tourneys will make up the nucleus of the 
teams. Opportunities are open to those 
desiring tryouts. For further informa- 
tion, see Mr. Goorvich (130). FORE! 


CAD 
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Our Lords and Masters 


Mr. Robert O'Brien. . . . Teaches mathematics in 
Room 209. . . . Born in Boston. . . . Graduated 
B.L.S., '25. ... Received A.B. in '29 and A.M. in '30 
from Boston College. . . . Was instructor at B.C., 
1930-34. . . . Taught at Dorchester High 1934-'37. 
. .. Came to B.L.S. in '37.... Married. «.. Three 
children. . . . Commissioned in the Army, and until 
September, ‘45, instructor in navigation in A.A.F. 
school in Alabama. . . . A sports enthusiast. . . 
Likes to play bridge and read short stories... . 
Hopes to see navigation and other subjects neces- 
sary for the future pilot in courses of study of high 
schools. 


Mr. Cornelius Murphy... . Teaches history in Room 
211... . Born in Roslindale. . . . Graduate of 
B.C.H., '20. . . . Received A.B. '24, A.M. 26, from 
B.C.; EdM. '34, from Teachers’ College. . . . Came 
to B.L.S. in October, 1927... . Sponsored Aviation 
Club here. . . . Entered active duty in Naval Re- 
serve, December |, 1942, as Lieutenant... . Made 
Lieutenant-Commander, 1945. . . . Terminal leave, 
begun October 29, 1945, will expire December 25, 
1945. ... Married. . .. Five children. . . . Active 
member of K. of C., Roslindale Board of Trade, and 
Board of Trustees, City of Boston Statistics Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Edward Swenson. . . . Physical Education 
instructor, assistant coach of football, and coach of 
hockey. . . . While at Lynn Classical, participated 
in football and track. . . . Received B.S. Boston 
College, ‘40... . At B.C., also participated in foot- 
ball and track. . . . National Junior Champion in 
shotput, ‘36... . Entered service August |, 1942; 
served nineteen months in Iceland. . . . Discharged 
October 8, 1945. . . . Came to B.L.S. immediately 
after. . . . Hobbies: bowling and swimming. .. . 
Advice to B.L.S. students: '’Study!!" 
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Faculty Changes 


AuANn S. Miier, *47 


Former years have found one unfort- 
unate homeroom of the First Class, 
scholars of Virgil, virtually isolated and 
left to their own fate in a corner of the 
building, far from their classmates. This 
year, however, with the resigning of Mr. 
Fred P. H. Pike, the Latin “sharks” have 
been moved up in the world, and are now 
enjoying all the privileges of third-floor 
seniors. Yes, everyone is happy now, 
even Mr. Wilbur: a change in scenery is 
always welcome. 

Returned from the war are Messrs. 
Cornelius Murphy and Robert O’Brien. 
Both Mr. Murphy and Mr. O’Brien are 
glad to be back teaching once again. 
They are both graduates of Boston Col- 
lege and seem to have the same views 
about the “Latin School boy of today as 
compared with the Latin School boy of 
yesterday.” Of all teachers interviewed, 
perhaps Mr. Murphy has best expressed 
their unanimous opinion. We would like 
to reprint it here: “Boys have always 
been very much the same: It stands to 
reason that there would be more so- 
called ‘delinquency’ at a time when home 
ties are weakened, as they are bound to 
be under the stress and strain of war. 
However, the ‘Latin School Boy’ is in a 
higher class than many other high school 
students. If one thing, there is a little 
less respect for elders and a more out- 
spoken manner about him.” The fore- 
going short but well-stated paragraph is, 
in our opinion, an accurate description 
of the B.L.S. Student—1945. (For a 
more complete history of Messrs. Mur- 
phy and O’Brien and also of Mr. Swen- 
son, please refer to “Our Lords and Mas- 
ters’’.) 

Long unoccupied and unused rooms 
are now inhabited. The necessities of 
war resulted in the military authorities 
(in 1942) taking possession of these 
rooms for the Army Signal Corps. B.LS. 
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students have now repossessed their 
rooms. Here Mr. Irving Geller (232) 

masterfully teaches English to eager 
classes. ... B.L.S. is visited with a repeti- 
tion of history, for it has the honor of 
father-and-son instructors: Mr. Joseph 
Weinert (216) and Mr. Morton Weinert 
(331). This “family rule’ may not, 
much to the students’ sorrow, precipitate 
a crisis like that of 1776, when the dis- 
pute between John Lovell, the loyalist, 
and his son James, the patriot, necessi- 
tated the only closing in history of the 
school gates. We welcome Mr. Weinert 
home from his military duties. He has 
stated what many another returning 
soldier has: remarked, “My foreign mili- 
tary service has made be appreciate the 
United States all the more.” 

No more do the verses of Virgil, Ovid, 
et cetera, resound in Room 219, but Eng- 
lish is efficiently taught there by an 
alumnus of ’36, Mr. Martin R. Lohrer, 
graduate of Calvin Coolidge College and 
State Teachers College. His statement, 
“To all outward appearances, you boys 
are not as studious as we were; but you 
are better versed in current affairs,” is 
probably an echo of what he was told by 
his teachers at B.LS. 

In the physical education department 
we find another newcomer to Latin 
School—Mr. Edward Swenson, the mod- 
ern Leonidas, who helped inspire our 
team to moral victory over English High 
with the admonition, “They shall not 
pass.” Here’s hoping he leads the way 
to a victorious year in all sports. 

A warm welcome to all of you, Sirs. 


Money for the Register, 
Money for the pin, 
Money for the tickets, 
Money to get this in, 
But 
Still 224 gives a long, loud cheer 
For a Merry Xmas and a Happy 
New Year. 
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COLONIAL, 


Liberal Education 


The inevitable effect of war on education is a trend towards highly specialized 
technical and vocational schools. The lure of high wages and quick, “easy” money 
now blots from the minds of both students and parents thought of the future. 
War thus kills, both literally and figuratively, prospective scientists and scholars, 
men of education, for many keen minds which escape death and maiming fall 
victim to the desire for “big money”. 

It is the school which prepares its students for higher education and for the 
long, costly road through college that suffers a decline in enrollment. It is true, 
probably, that a Latin School training, of itself, is of little advantage in qualifying 
one for a job immediately after graduation. We find that the pre-war enrollment 
of almost 2800 has dwindled to less than 2000. The entering classes gradually 
have become smaller. 

Now, however, the reaction to the war fervor has set in. The present Class 
VI, our first peacetime entering class, shows a sharp increase over our entering 
classes of war years. The well-balanced program of the Latin School—training in 
the five chief disciplines: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, foreign 
languages—again is In vogue. Parents and students, no longer blinded by the 
glitter of gold, are beginning to see plainly the truth which never has lost its 
validity: that it is the thinking men who are the leaders of the world, who make 
progress, who guide the race. 


Using The Library 


The library is the intellectual center of every school or college, just as reading 
is the most important educational tool. You neither can nor ought to own more 
than a small fraction of the books or subscribe to more than a few of the maga- 
zines you read. For the rest you should go to the library. Learn early to use the 
library for study that takes you beyond your textbooks, for reading in prepara- 
tion for writing, and for just browsing among books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Know the library rules, so that you may co-operate intelligently with the libra- 
rians. Know how to use the card catalog for finding books, the periodical indexes 
for finding magazine articles, and the general and special reference books for find- 
ing answers to specific questions. You, of course, have a small dictionary, but 
know where to find and how to use large dictionaries and books of synonyms, 
idioms, and names. These, by their greater scope or specialization, can answer 
more questions than can your portable and less complete dictionary. Even if you 
are not looking up something, learn to study in the library because there you find 
an atmosphere of study seldom found at home. 
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Experimental Science 


Chemistry, in the main, is an experimental science. In no other subject 
studied is there as great an opportunity for the student to handle the materials of 
the subject, to see for himself chemical phenomena, to learn by doing. Colleges 
recognize this fact and demand a full laboratory course as part of any acceptable 
high school course in chemistry. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Latin School during the war years, when most 
schools were enlarging science courses, actually decreased the laboratory period 
from the pre-war double period to the single period. This restriction necessitated 
dropping many of the most important and instructive experiments either entirely 
or partially. It would, indeed, have been more appropriate to double the allot- 
ment of time for student observation rather than halve it. In a world in which 
almost every phase of living is related to chemistry, a world which looks forward 
to a miraculous post-war era of ease and comfort due in large part to scientific 
research, let Latin School not fail to keep pace with progress. 


This Is Ay (Country 


By Ricuarp Karp, ’51 


The United States is more than a 
country to me. It is the symbol of the 


I myself and every one of the 135,000,- 
000 people in this great land of ours owe 


democratic way of life. It is the corner- 
stone of liberty. 

From Valley Forge to Iwo Jima Amer- 
ica has always been the standard-bearer 
of freedom. America is a name which 
gives a quickening of the pulse to people 
in every corner of the known world. 
Every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica is a stone in a gigantic wall which 
tyranny, hatred, and evil cannot break, 
try as they will. 
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The Best Gift of All 
GIVE VICTORY BONDS 
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an unpayable debt—no, I should say al- 
most unpayable; for only by showing our 
whole-hearted allegiance to the banner 
of our country may we repay this debt. 


Our boys over there in England, Af- 
rica, Australia, Europe, and countless 
other places have done their part. Now 
we must do ours. This is to help finance 
the Victory Drive now in progress to re- 
turn our boys to their homes. 


Lal 
* 
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erin hoes” 


RateH GoopMAN, *46 


Last summer I was a number on a 
time-card at the Army Base Terminal of 
the Boston Port of Embarkation. While 
employed there, I made the acquaint- 
ance of the “Iron Shoes”. The “Iron 
Shoes” are not, as you probably think, 
the Army cavalry horses; they are men 
of the Italian Service Unit. Their strange 
nickname evolved through pronuncia- 
tive corruption of the initials of their 


outfit, the ISU. 


When they first came to Boston from 
the South in April, 1944, the Iron Shoes 
were strangers to the American language 
and customs. They were rated as PW’s 
(Prisoners of War) while Italy was fight- 
ing on the side of her Axis partners. But 
after the surrender of Italy and her de- 
claration of war on Germany and Japan, 
they were rated as “co-billigerents”’, 
given a shoulder patch insignia, and 
made part of the Quartermaster Corps of 
the U.S. Army. This change in their sta- 
tus made them glad, because they were 
now working as allies to secure victory 
for the “Stati Uniti”, a land which they 
had come to know as a nation of freedom 
and opportunity. 


At first the Iron Shoes lived at Camp 
McKay in South Boston. They were 
later transferred to Fort Andrews, an 
island in Boston Harbor. Every morn- 
ing, as I watched them march in perfect 
formation up to the warehouse from the 
ferries which carried them to and from 
camp, I was reminded of our own drill 
companies here at B.LS. 


These men (“paisanos,” as they were 
called) had different jobs at the 
Army Base. Some operated fork-lift 
trucks which, by means of two large steel 
blades protruding from the front,. lifted 
loads which ordinarily required fifteen 
men. Others drove tractors which pulled 
carts of provisions from warehouse to 


ship. The greatest number worked 
loading and unloading freight-cars and 
clearing railroad tracks of obstructions. 
The smallest group had the enviable task 
of serving in the Mess Hall at lunch- 
time the spicy food peculiar to Italy. 


At the camp on the island, the men 
were provided with good recreational 
and educational facilities. They had a 
movie theatre which showed current pic- 
tures; playing fields; a small library con- 
taining good books, both in English and 
Italian; and a PX, where they could buy, 
with the money they were paid, 3.2 beer, 
cigarettes, periodicals, and other small 
items. Each man was required to attend 
the School of English, from which, inci- 
dentally, many graduated and received 
a diploma. Once a week each man re- 
mained on the island for this instruction 
and (what a small world!) for military 
drill and a more strenuous version of our 
“phys.-ed.” On Sundays, men in small 
groups were permitted to visit Italian 
homes in the vicinity on invitation. They 
were, of course, accompanied by a US. 
non-commissioned officer. 


In-the Italian army, all officers had to 
attend a military academy before receiv- 
ing a commission. The non-commissioned 
officers attained their ranks by how they 
ranked with the commissioned officers. 
The buck private, as usual, was, and still 
is, at the bottom of the pile. However, 
the non-commissioned officers had al- 
most as much power as commissioned 
officers in our army have, and the com- 
misioned officers seemed to be taking the 
place of the general staff. This was be- 
cause there were so few officers in pro- 
portion to the enlisted men. 


With the surrender of Germany, the 
Iron Shoes began to think of home more 
than ever. Indeed, some even wanted to 
be sent to the Pacific to help finish the 
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war. But after the surrender of Japan, 
their hopes were realized: they were offi- 
cially informed that they were soon to 
be sent home. The “paisanos”’ received 
the news with mixed emotions. Most of 
them had been prisoners since 1942. A 
few with whom I talked had been home 
only once since the Ethiopian campaign. 


At the time of this writing the greater 
part of them is already back home. More 
than a few, imbued with the spirit of 
America and attracted by opportunities 
that America offers, expressed a desire 
to return with their families as soon as 
they are able. Thus the Iron Shoe leaves 
America. 


The ‘Presses Roll On 


Rosert McCass, *47 


At approximately four o’clock on a 
week-day afternoon the presses begin to 
roll off the evening editions of many of 
the larger newspapers. I had been stand- 
ing in a glass-enclosed balcony above the 
big Herald pressroom, observing the 
many preparations necessary in publish- 
ing newspapers bought at the amazingly 
low price of two or three cents. 

The type was brought onto a miniature 
track in semi-rolls and placed on large 
cylinders by the pressman. He then 
pulled a cord which centered and tight- 
ened the entire roll in order that the 
paper might be printed without losing 
the type. As this procedure was com- 
pleted at each of the six presses, the at- 
tendant gave a signal to the head of the 
department. When the presses had all 
been adjusted, two men began to thread 
the paper through the intricate press sys- 
tem. No sooner had the operation been 
completed than the pressroom lights 
‘were shut off momentarily so that the 
electricity used in starting the presses 
would not have to carry the extra volt- 
age required by the many lights and so 
short-circuit the entire electrical system 
with the terrific load. The head pressman 
rang a warning bell, and the presses be- 
gan to roll. 

A printing press is, fundamentally, a 
machine of complex nature, and yet all is 
arranged logically and with a definite 
purpose when viewed or explained by a 
person familiar with the work of the 
“Fourth Estate.” One of the most inter- 
esting, although complicated aspects of 


printing a paper, is, I think, the uncanny 
accuracy with which the press folds, cuts, 
and counts the papers, leaving every 
tenth or twentieth paper diagonal to the 
rest to facilitate counting the papers for 
shipping. As the paper nears the end of 
the press, it descends over a triangular 
platform, which folds the paper in such 
a way that the pages are in proper order. 
As we know the newspaper, it is in sec- 
tions such as Society, Sports, Comics, 
Politics, etc.; and the pages are in the 
order, One, Two, Three, etc. As the paper 
is printed, however, it reads, for instance, 
Pages One, Two, Twenty, and Twenty- 
one on one sheet, and Pages Three, 
Four, Eighteen, and Nineteen on another 
sheet, and so on, alternating on a sheet 
of four sections each time. The platform 
must pick up the right pages and fit 
them in the proper order with regard to 
page, number, and section. The count- 
ing is done by an instrument somewhat 
similar to the face of an ordinary bath- 
room scale. As the pointer on the dial 
reaches ten or twenty, as the case may 
be, it hits the corner of the now-folded 
newspaper, so knocking it into the 
above-mentioned diagonal position. 

There are entirely too many processes 
involved in the publication of a news- 
paper to enable the reader to compre- 
hend, in one article, the entire operation. 
Perhaps another article on the processes 
through which the embryonic newspaper 
must go before it enters the pressroom 
may be in order for a future number of 
the Register. 
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At the Armistice Day exercises, held 
in the Assembly Hall November 9th, 
Latin School was honored to have as 
guest speakers Lieutenant-Commander 
Murphy, recently returned master in the 
History Department, and Lieutenant- 


Commander Paul E. Dever, Class of 
1919, widely known in political circles. 
Both speeches, dynamic and inspiring, 
dealt mainly with the obligations due the 
boys who sacrificed their lives to make 
our world better. Masters who were vet- 
erans of both World Wars were seated 
on the stage. The Symphony Band, un- 
der the able guidance of Mr. Fortunato 
Sordillo, thrilled the audience with selec- 
tions of martial airs. 


Class I, after a long-delayed election, 
has finally chosen its officers. It seemed 
as if every Senior was running for office. 
Those who competed in the finals in- 
cluded Alan Stone and John Doyle for 
President; “Larry” Mintz and “Bill” 
Cronin for Vice-President; Paul Miller 
and John Dempsey for Secreetary-Treas- 
urer; “Bob” Freeley, “Archie” Sherman, 
James Collins, “Charley” Gibson, “Bill” 
Greeley, “Jack” Dobbyn, Cliff Vernick 
and Leo Karas, for Class Committee. 


The final tabulations of the election: 
President John Doyle (303) 
Vice-President | William Cronin (303) 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Paul J. Miller (301) 

Class Committee 
Chairman, Robert Freeley (303) 
Charles Gibson (302) 


Arthur Sherman (304) 
William Greeley (304) 


A radio broadcast over Station 
WMEX was presented by members of 
the Debating Society on November 14th. 

As part of Education Week, the radio 
program depicted the founding of the 
Latin School in 1635. An unusual fea- 
ture was the use of the old bell which 
called Latin School boys to order for 
more than a century. 

John J. Doyle, Warren M. Kline, Rob- 
ert Haley, Francis X. Pfau, Robert J. 
Bond, John E. Rexine, George D. Mul- 
hern, Paul J. Miller, and Arthur Sher- 
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man were among those taking part in 
the broadcast. 


Edward Kupperstein of Class VI and 
Buckner Gamby of Class II rendered 
piano selections. The program was un- 
der the direction of Dr. Collins. 


They all deserve commendation for a 
job well done. 


Latin School Dramatic Society pre- 
sented its first workshop production on 
Monday, November 26, before Classes 
III and IV. Despite first performance 
flaws, “A Night at an Inn”, written by 
Lord Dunsany, was well acted, admira- 
bly directed, with costumes, make-up, 
and lighting in excellent taste. The Dra- 
matic Society is going to work in an at- 
tempt to stimulate interest in the 
theatre. “A Night at an Inn” was di- 
rected by Alvin Aronson, the production 
supervised by Mr. Mark Russo, the 
make-up and costumes by Gargilis. The 
stage manager was Irvin Braverman. 
Included in the cast were Paul Miller, 
“Bob” Crowley, “Jack” Dobbyn, and 


James Sullivan. 


Clubs to suit the taste of every boy 
have begun to function this year; so why 
not take part? To give you an idea of 
what goes on, a brief resumé of the ac- 
tivities of a few clubs already in opera- 
tion follows. 


The Camera Club is presenting a series 
of lectures, supplemented by black-and- 
white and Kodachrome slides, on com- 
position, aerial photography, color 
photography, and similar subjects. Mem- 
bers who have concentrated on various 
aspects of photography or photographic 
processing will be given an opportunity 
to speak. The Camera Club is going to 
sponsor its annual Salon Contest, open 
to all members of the school. Rules and 
prizes will be announced in the near fu- 
ture. The roster of officers includes Her- 
bert J. Goldings, (304), President; Wil- 
liam H. Trayes, (301), Vice-President; 
Daniel Kasloff, (203), Secretary; Alan 


S. Miller, (120), Treasurer. It is under 
the supervision of Mr. Benjamin Scully. 


At meetings of the Literary Club a 
chronological survey of English Litera- 
ture (from the Anglo-Saxon Period to 
the 20th century) is presented. A lite- 
rary quiz and a cryptogram feature each 
meeting. As is evident, this club is edu- 
cational as well as interesting. The offi- 
cers are M. R. Cohen, (304), President; 
A. G. Band, (304), Vice-President; R. E. 
Lindsey, (304), Secretary; W. A. Cohen, 
(204), Treasurer; H. M. Leondar, (304), 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Dr. Callanan is 
faculty adviser. 


The Art Club is conducting an inten- 
sive review of design, composition, wat- 
er-color, block-printing, and _ lettering. 
The members are contemplating the 
making of a mural depicting the history 
of the Latin School. This club is under 


- the direction of Mr. Brickley. 


The Music Appreciation Club has an 
excellent selection of records, from which 
a program is arranged for each meeting. 
This organization has functioned for sey- 
eral years under the direction of Mr. 
Julius G. Finn. 


The Daily Bulletin furnishes all neces- 
sary information concerning the time 
and meeting-place of these and other or- 
ganizations. “Keep Posted”. 


The Treasury Department has asked 
every school in the country to co-operate 
in putting the Victory Loan over the top. 
Many of us think that because the war 
is over, there is no longer any need of 
purchasing bonds. Yes, the war 7s over, 
but it has not yet been paid for. That is 
why the Government is asking eleven 
billion dollars. Remember also that it 
takes much money to bring home the 
thousands of soldiers and sailors still 
overseas and to care for the thousands of 
hospitalized vets in need of medical at- 
tention. So let’s all do our utmost to 
bring the school over the top in this 
final Bond drive. 
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The members of the football team 
were presented with their letters at an 
impressive ceremony in the Assembly 
Hall Wednesday morning, November 
18th. The Headmaster congratulated 
the team for its remarkable exhibition 


on Thanksgiving Day. Coach Charles 
Fitzgerald commended the players and 
praised his newly appointed assistant, 
Mr. Swenson, who helped Latin School 


win a moral victory over their ancient 
rivals. 

At this gathering Mr. Powers advised 
those boys who wish to apply for schol- 
arships to get complete information re- 
garding these from Mr. Dunn. Shortly 
afterwards, the latter worthy gentleman 
asked the members of Class I to dig deep 
into their pockets for the small sum of 
two dollars for alumni and class dues. 
This is only the beginning, Seniors. 


Alum Notes 


A. J. Bann, ’46 and N, A. GREENBERG, *46 


After five years of bloody slaughter 
our dreams of a white Christmas have 
finally become reality. We may call this 
Christmas “white,” for man has returned 
to a peaceful way of life. The mercury 
in the barometer of civilization is rising, 
foretelling “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men.” 

In contemplating the present and the 
future, we recall those who sacrificed all 
so that our way of life might continue. 
Among the ranks of this Legion of Honor 
we find many alumni: 

Lt. Herbert Warren Howard, Jr, 
U.S.N.R., Gunnery Officer, was killed off 
Okinawa. He was commended for meri- 
torious performance of duty during the 
battle of Leyte. 

Edward H. Gallup, Jr., °16, was pro- 
moted in July to the rank of Lt. Col. 

Lt. Col. Richard Maguire, ’31, recently 
received the Bronze Star Medal in Eng- 
land for “extraordinary zeal and agegres- 
siveness in the face of arduous condti- 
tions.” He was captain of the Harvard 
baseball team which visited Tokyo in 
84. 
Lt. Col. Frederick R. Sullivan, 23, 
Suffolk County Sheriff and former Bos- 
ton School Committeeman, has been 
awarded the bronze Star Medal for 
“meritorious achievement . . . exception- 
al qualities of leadership . . . unusual 


ability . . . resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
and untiring efforts.” 

Lt. Paul R. Levine, ’38, has been 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
“meritorious achievement” while serving 
as gunnery liaison officer on an aircraft 
carrier. 

Lt. Col. John L. Donovan, ’20, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious service in connection with 
the planning and execution of relief work 
in France, Belgium, and Holland. Dono- 
van played guard for Harvard and 
served as line coach for ten years. 

Robert L. Rice, H.A. 2nd Class, has 
been transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., to 
continue his studies after graduating 
from the Hospital Corps School, in San 
Diego, Calif. 

Leon Ryack, *31, Capt., Army Med. 
Corps, attached to anti-aircraft unit of 
the 10th Air Force in the CBI theatre. 

Leon A. Marget, ’28, Tech. 4/G, U.S. 
Inf. 

Harry Bergson, Jr., ’28, Corp., Inf. 

Stanley Stellar, °31, Major, Medical 
Corps. 

John E. Tully, ’38, Capt. Civil Affairs. 

Arthur J. Torsiglieri, *41, Corp., Air 
Force. 

Blais F. Alfano, ’42, Ens., Communica- 
tions, Navy. 

Bernard I. Levenson, ’42, Tech. 5/G. 
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Carl Rodman, °42, Tech. 4/G, Signal 
Corps. 


Murray D. Rosenberg, *42, First Lt., 
Air Force, Meteorology. 


Arthur W. Marget, ’16, Lt. Col., Civil 
Affairs. 


John R. Canavan, ’30, Lt. Col., Field 
Artillery. 


Samuel Shlifer, *30, Lt., Communica- 
tions Officer. 


John J. Carty, ’38, Lt., Jr. Grade, MC, 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Capt. Arthur G. Carty, ’38, AUS. 

Major Will Cloney, in the service 
since March, 1942, covered the English- 
Latin football game at Harvard Stadium 
for the Boston Herald. 

William L. Langer, 12, Coolidge Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard, has been 
appointed General Editor of “An His- 
torical Atlas of the World,” which will 
contain 300 maps when published. 


Caza 


Alumni 


On the evening of November 21, the 
Boston Latin School Association held its 
reunion at the Hotel Statler. Very few 
schools in the United States can hold 
such an affair, for very few schools have 
a great tradition such as ours behind 
them. 

At the reception held in the Georgian 
Room, the members of the Class of 1896, 
the 50-year class, were the honored 
guests. After the reception, dinner was 
_ served. Very good, too. Pictures were 
taken of the more than 600 alumni who 
attended. 

After dinner, Samuel Silverman, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, acted as 
toastmaster. The main speaker was, of 
course, Charles Fitzgerald, °*14, who 
spoke realistically about the Latin-Eng- 
lish football game. He was right, too, 
when he said the boys would make a 
strong fight. At the head table were Dr. 
Fred Gillis, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. Mr. Julian Steele, ’25; Hon. Isa- 
dore Muchnik, ’24; Dr. Joseph L. Pow- 


Banquet 


ers; Mr. Earl Davis, ’96; Vice-President 
of the Alumni Association; Mr. Fred 
Pike, 94; Mr. Lee Dunn, ’24; and Profes- 
sor Henry L. Seaver of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Tribute was paid to the Alumni of 
B.L.S. who died in World War II by the 
Headmaster, when he asked for a mo- 
ment of silence. The class of 1896 was 
honored with the presentation of medal- 
lions. Earl Davidson, State Commission- 
er of Small Loans, accepted for the class. 
Among those present of the Class of 
1896 were William J. Kelly, Dr. John 
H. Bufford, who was captain of the 
baseball team while at B.L.S., and Rear- 
Admiral Harold W. Smith, of the Medi- 
cal Corps. - 


James Goode, 06, traveled all the way 
from Denver, Colorado, to be present. 
Many alumni in uniform attended, and 
a considerable number responded to the 
Chairman’s request to take a bow at the 
first postwar alumni gathering. 
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Oct. 15: “All Hail, Macbeth!” (Battle 
ery of Class I). Greetings, all! This 
month is going to be one of high and 
glorious marks. Well, there'll be plen- 
ty of marks, anyway. ... The indus- 
trious mental giants of Class I stag- 
gered through a “blue Monday”  to- 
day. ... Yours Truly mopped his per- 
spirmg brow and stumbled’ into the 
first meeting of our illustrious Debat- 
ing Club. Tea and crumpets were 
served. 


Oct. 16: Football game on Friday! “Ah 
sweet ‘misery’ of life, at last you’ve 
found me.” You guessed it; Your R.R. 
R. had “Phiz Ed” shifted to the last 
period on Friday... . The Music Ap- 
preciation Club has been devoting 
every meeting to a study of classical 
music. (Whatever happened to “Hot 
Lips” Page, Mr. Finn?) 


Oct. 17: “Quietly I rise again 

Over violence or chicane”, 

‘Defying from a gory floor 

The nominees who used to pour 
Into’ 308 and out again.” 

Oct. 18: Ye Olde R.R.R. peeked into a 
Sixth Class room this bright but 
gloomy morning. Alas, what gratifica- 
tion to see those bright-faced, studi- 
ous, courteous, quiet, unassuming 
youngsters quietly working out a plan 
to demolish the school. They’re still 
young, enthusiastic, and untamed. 
Oct 19: Classes I and II went to the 
Hall. Movies were shown in which we 
were urged to contribute to the Com- 
munity Fund Drive. Result: ‘“Phiz 


Ed” was deprived of Your R.R.R.’s be- 
nign presence; and he walked, instead 
of staggered, through a very difficult 
day of school. 

Oct. 22: Boston College High 28; B.L.S. 
0. (Quietly we rise again.) It’s great 
to see so many of the old masters back 
at B.L.S. Ah, yes; it reminds us of our 
younger days. (Hand me the liniment, 
Ezra; and you can take my bicuspids 
out of the water now.) 

Oct. 23: Repent, you sinners! Nobody 
knows better than the Seniors that all 
their misdeeds during the past six 
years (or more) are now catching up 
with them. Yep, everything from the 
color of your toupee to the shape of 
your little toe will be sent to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Oct. 24: Your R.R.R. at last knows who 
pays for declamation programs, class 
dues, alumni dues, rings, etc. (Say, 
Bub, how much will you loan me on 
this wristwatch?) [Die Studenten will 
please note that no remarks, humorous 
or otherwise, have thus far been made 
about the lunchroom. | 

Oct. 25: B.L.S. meets Dorchester on the 
gridiron tomorrow. May the better 
team win. (What am I saying?).... 
Boys of Classes I and II are invited to 
join a newly formed Bowling Club. 
(What’s happening to old B.LS.? 
Don’t they realize that bowling re- 
quires physical exertion?) French 
Club met. Colomba! 

Oct 26: It is expected that at least five 
Seniors will not run for class office. 
Masters are requested to postpone all 
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board work until after the election; 
political advertisements must not be 

disturbed. . . Egad! Ye Olde R.R.R. 
is trapped: The football game is can- 
celled. We know someone who hasn’t 
done a home-lesson, don’t we? Hmm? 
(Lay on, MacFuggin!) 

Oct. 29: The Glee Club met. More boys 
of Classes V and VI are needed. 
(“How sad, and bad, and mad it was— 
But, how it was sweet.’’) 


Oct. 31: October is over, and Your R.R. 
R. isn’t by any means in clover. Those 
sizzly marks furnished just enough 
fuel to propel him up the proverbial 
estuary. (“Up the creek” —low brows) 

Nov. 1: Music Appreciation Club met to 
hear the New York Philharmonic play 
Beethoven.—Beethoven lost. (Ow-w.) 
After recuperating from a devastat- 
ing tournament last week, the Chess 
Club met for further combat. 

Nov. 2: To-day was very difficult for 
this “Slave of the Register.” He. has 
promised to vote for six Class Presi- 
dents, three Vice-Presidents, and 
twenty-two Class Committee Candi- 


dates. (I know! [ll head for West 
Roxbury! They’ll never find me 
there!) ... Latin vs. Trade game was 


cancelled. (Ya can’t win.) 


Nov. 7: The Music Appreciation Club 
will meet tomorrow when Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto will be played.— 
with both hands. Your R.R.R. will be 
there to give a note-by-note descrip- 
tion. 


Nov. 9: Glory be! Shall we dance? School 
was dismissed early. Alma Mammy 
was sprayed with D.D.T. Let’s give a 
mighty “B.L.S.” for BUGS! (Heah! 
Heah!) 

Nov, 12: Armistice Day!! No School! 
Ye Older R.R.R. studied all day!! 
(Fooled ya, didn’t I?).... Exactly 42 
days, 17 hours, 57 minutes, and 314 
seconds until Christmas. (That’s East- 
ern Standard Time, of course.) 

Now. 13: It happened on a cold dreary 


morning. Nomination papers were. 
issued. So many enemies were made 
that the wise Senior will keep his back 
to the wall. (Your rough, tough, and 
rugged R.R.R. will hire himself out as 
a “Defensor Corporum.” However, he 
will be open for business the day after 
tomorrow.) 


Nov. 14: We were examined by Doctor 
Pond to-day. Outside of high blood 
pressure, rigor mortis, and _halitosis, 
the R.R.R. is fit as a fiddle. ... A few 
gay, mad, and lonely Seniors are plan- 
ning several dances. (Where’s. the 
money coming from—as if we didn’t 
know?) “Ours not to reason why;” 
ours but to—shell out, Bud. 


Nov. 15: It certainly is strange that at 
the first meeting of every school club, 
the number of members present runs 
into almost three figures. However, 
after the club holds elections, there 
are hardly enough members to start a 
checker game. (Hmmm.) .. . Football 
game tomorrow: B.L.S. will play 
Technical High. This will be the last 
contest before “The Game.” 


Nov. 16: Classes I and II went to the 
Hall. ..,. The initials €.E EE Baere 
heard more and more on the third 
floor. Whadda they mean, Paw? 

Nov. 19: Tickets to Latin-English game 
on sale to-day! (Man, what was that 
green stuff that your R.R.R. saw float- 
in’ around Room 112?) ...The B.LS. 
Glee Club met to-day. A Basso Pro- 
fundo is desperately needed. (We're 
coming, Herr Burke.) 

Nov. 21: The annual football rally was 
held at 1:55. Coach Fitzgerald was 
rather optimistic in saying that Eng- 
lish had a chance to win. 

Nov. 22: Rain! Rain! and more Rain! A 
staunch, stalwart, fighting, and 
drenched B.L.S. football team swam 
its way to a glorious, scoreless tie 
against English High at Harvard Sta- 
dium!!! (All in one breath, too.) 

O.K. Sports Department, we won't 
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steal your stuff. (May I have sum- 
more turkey, Maw?) 


Nov. 20: “Tempus fugit.” Soon marks 


will be traveling to colleges throughout 
the country. ... The B.L.S. “Football 
Dance” is to be held on December 7. 
Too bad those bangs, bruises, bumps, 
and assorted injuries won't last, eh, 
fellows? ... Jumpin’ molecules! Can- 
didates for the hockey team were call- 
ed out to-day. Yep, time’s flyin’. 


Nov. 27: Members of the “Dispenser 


Sphere” team were called out for prac- 
tice this afternoon. May this year’s 
team be as successful as last year’s. 
(O.K.; the basketball team.) ... The 
second dance of the approaching sea- 
son has been announced. A New Year’s 
Eve Dance will be held at the Hotel 
Kenmore on January 4. (Your R.R.R. 
is still trying to figure out how a New 
Year’s Eve Dance can be held on the 


* 


A Merry Christmas 
AND 


A Kappy New Uear 
TO 
OLR LORDS AND MASTERS 


DR. JOHN E. COLLINS 
DR. WILLIAM J. ROCHE 
MR. PETER H. KOZODOY 


fourth. O, well; this is Latin School, 
and anything can happen.) 


Nov. 28: Classes I and II went to the 


Hall. Football letters were distributed 
to the members of the football squad. 
Immediately following this ceremony, 
Mr. Powers discussed scholarships to 
various colleges. (O, come now, Mr. 
Powers,—I mean, really?) 


Nov. 29: Ye Olde Entrepreneur (look 


that one up!) swam to school this 
morning. (Wow! Quite a bit of dew 
in the “Home of the Bean and the 
Cod” this morning.) ... There will be 
a debate with Brookline High School 
tomorrow evening. Can any one think 
of a better way to spend his Friday 
evening?—That’s what we thought. .. 
Track practice will begin on Monday. 


Nov. 30: “Old Man Weather, that Old 


Man Weather, he just keeps rollin’ 
along.” No school! (Keep rollin’, Old 
Man Weather, ol’ boy, ol’ boy.) 


1g 


AND 


MR. ROLAND J. GODFREY 
MR. EDWARD C. SWENSON 
MR. MORTON D. WEINERT 


FROM 
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W. M. Buckley Dina Tale 
EffEnson RaHilly 
Roberts DaiglE 
VallieRe 
BethoneY NisenBaum 
ShapirO 
SaCks W.H. BuckleY 
Hanson GoulSton 
Rosenthal 
Hckey JOyce 
Skaist OkeeFe 
STone 
JaMeson AlDrich 
Ash . 
AndrelloS Be 
Milstein 
Flynn McCArthey 
DoRan PoweR 
COval KolovsoN 
Motel LoguE 
SulLivan 
RothweLl 
= 


CPR ELEalnsNeGss 
OF THE SEASON 
JO °THE 
MASTERS AND STUDENTS 
OF THE SCHOOL 


FROM 
ROOM 223 
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WE WISH YOU GREETINGS 

WE WISH YOU CHEER 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 

AND WHEN THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON IS DONE 

REMEMBER THE BOYS OF 


131 


* 


We are Gellers 
Goony fellers, 


Who dwell in 232 


But still we wish, 


A Merry Xmas 
And a Happy New Year 


To You. 


Also to all our Messieurs : 
O'Donnell 4 
Galline 
Hennessey e 

Mahan : 


O'Callahan. 
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PREME MENEAME NEUEN 


S47 : 
a 
Volentes beatum sacrum diem omnibus, 
Dicturi hoc sumus: i 
Beatissimum nativitatis Christi festum ; 
Et diem anni novi hilarum. a 
: Vobis mittimus. ; 
: ANDLEMAN GUARINO a 
: BAATZ HARLING 4 
BENJAMIN JINGOZIAN ¥ 
BERRIGAN JOHANSON y 
COGEN KIRSCHNER 
COLEMAN LEVINE w 
: COLEMAN Mac NEIL 
s COTTON O'LOUGHLIN 4 
De SISTO RUGO : 
DelVECCHIO SELBY : 
& FLAYDERMAN STONE ¥ 
a GELLES WAUGH 
a GOFFIN WILSON : 
8 GLICKSTEIN ° 
& \s 
A MR. BRICKLEY : 
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“tt Was Che Nioht Before Christmas” 


BY PAUL McGILLICUDDY 


Bi 


It was the night before Christmas when all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring not even Howalt. 

Stoney was hung by Kilduff with care, 

In hopes that St. Gagan soon would be there. 


The Sullivans were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of zeroes danced in their heads. 
Rosengard in his kerchief and Paull in his cap, 
Had just settled down for a long winter's nap. 


With a little old driver so lively and small, : 

| knew in a moment it must be Kozol. 

More rapid than Lazarus his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and called them by name. 


Now Andelman, now Arena, now Campbell, now Cheetham, 
On Fernlund, On Friedman, On Bremer and Bletzer. — 

To the top of the roof, to the top of the wall, 

Now dash away, dash away, dash away all. 


As McLellan before Jerry Grillo does fly, 

When he meets with an obstacle, mounts to the sky. 
So uprto the housetop Mike Venezia flew, 

With a sleigh full of Winward and St. Curran too. 
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And then in a twinkling | heard on the roof, 
Gamby and Groves on each little hoof. 

As Bowab drew in his head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney came St. Struch with a bound. 


He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
But | heard him exclaim ere he drove out of sight, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
"MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, FROM ROOM 208!" 
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O'Callahan's LATIN we have in the morn 

And McGuffin's pun and grade A-A corn 

Godfrey's HISTORY gets us bored 

And Neville's ENGLISH we have completely ignored 


lea 
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Even a Dorrnyhan would go crazy with Hennessey's geometric signs yw 


So a Merry Christmas to all of you 
Especially Messrs. O'Callahan, Hennessey, Godfrey, Neville, and McGuffin, 


too. 
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: END 
INCERE 
EASON'S 

_ ALUTATIONS 
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Dedicated to Messrs. 


O'Brien, Cray, Russo, Peirce, 
and Weinert 


We are the inmates of 209 


The marks you give us not very 
fine 


During this vacation we will not 
be blue 


So we wish a MERRY CHRISTMAS 
to all of you. 
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KAne WAIsh 
McNulty ie 
TragEr paaia 
Rosenfield Potter 
HoRny DooleY 
BucklY 
C GettmaN 
aie O'DonEll 
CaugHlin Mil Ward 
Colllns 
WilSon GwYne 
CurTis M ‘line 
McDonald MelAjka 
DAvis LaRosa 
Slifka 
A 
N. 
D 
FROM ROOM 
4323 
£& 
Greets 
FROM 


Room 306 


(Compliments of Mr. Cannell) 
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McCarthy DonogHue 


DEmpsey RyAn 
O'Regan S?oerber 
Ryan CaPodilupo 
LYnch LYnch 
Clinton GeNovese 
DonogHue KElly 
MilleR Winkfield 
Mudarrl 
Slattery KennY¥ 
STein BErman 
Monafo SullivAn 
CossAboom BRown 
DouglaS 
Forman 
Anderson GoldbeRg 
BoNin MOnafo 
McGinty 
I 
0 
4 
WENSON'S 
TUDIOUS 
CHOLARS 
END 
INCERE 
EASONS 
ALUTATIONS 


From the boys of 
Room 225 
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Exsulta, filia Sion, lauda, filia 


Jerusalem: 


Ecce, Rex tuus venit sanctus 


et Salvator mundi 


Zach N, 9 


ROOM 234 
* 


£ 


We are the boys of 316, 


The best the school has ever 


seen. 


We wish you fun and Christ- 


mas cheer, 


And a bright and prosperous 
glad New Year. 
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LATIN SCHOOL REGISTER 


> 
o1 


Les pauvres jambons de la 
salle de classe cent vingt 
veulent & Monsieur Fitzgerald 
et a tous leurs professeurs un 
Joyeux Noel et une Bonne 


Année. 
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JOYEUX NOEL 
et une BONNE ANNEE 


Room 107 
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ERRY XMAS 
TO 
ESSERS. 
LORD 
KOZODOY 
GELLER 
HART 
O'CALLAHAN 
FROM 322 
SullivAn BenTfield 
PearsOn 
MacAskill 
SEuelman Epstein 
KoRb GoorVich 
NorRis AppEi 
KlaYman Rane 
RileY 
Coughlin Breau 
SmitH GrJss 
BRown Ful) 
see KenealY 
Spears 
DocToroff LeneR 
Medeiros KaMp 
Adelman Pollard 
FeinStein 3erman 
Quinn 
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A 
MERRY XMAS 
AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FROM 
Room 118 
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Morella PangAkis 
DElang 
Rosenberg PHinn 
GReenbaum KlAiner 
Yphantis Piro 
Pitchuio 
Carey LYons 
Harrison 
GeRner O'BrieN 
Azeln KEnnedy 
Saizman SchWartz 


GompeyTs 


Meterparel pe awley 
BAden WEicnian 
Saperstein Shaheen 


TabRisky 
VezinA : 


LaNdau 1 21 


Dagastino 
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i 
Aronson Ackson - 
7 FraNk a 
Vogel MDillon id 
a Eisenstadt } A 
i Radlo AcGovern Gay Greetings A 
a Young 
s Goldings a 
Fi Mlynarchik ShermAn : 
A ekg SelbY FROM 
eyno S ‘ 
fi Rust KreNsky ! 
& CrowleY CohEn | 
A Weisenfeld rapa A 
‘A Connell Galline’s Gang 
e Hannon — GreeleY a 
GaRgilis StEwart oY 
: BuckIngham LindsAy 
Stone GRiffin 
a Teehan 116 
a Matulis a 
a BAnd a 
Shostak a 
FROM a 
a ROOM 304 : 
; 
‘ AL'S x 
a Here's to a Merry Christmas : 
x 
fi from 129 POOLING z 
x 
r he HERUBS : 
& We're just the boys to drop i 
i 
; a line HANT 
a 
FS 
® To let you know that we say FIRISTMAS 
i 
a HEER 
Merry Christmas to all and to 
all a good day. 
: z ROOM 203 
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McLaughlin 


BEnson 
GReen 
FoRbes 
GormleY 


Cohen 
Holland 
CaRr 
Kng 
DoSick 
STevens 
McCabe 
B Alkin 


Smokler 
& 


SHeff 
LoukAs 
Pazol 
CaPodilupo 
CrowleY 


WE ARE THE BOYS OF 233, 


DunN 
PowEll 
Walsh 


RavebY 
LEgelis 
K Atlin 
LerneR 


Ferris 
FillmoRe 
GOssels 
Van DaM 
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From all the boys of 122 


We send our greetings to all 
of you | 


We hope it brings you lots 
of cheer 


Now and throughout the fol- 
lowing year 


A Merry Xmas and a Happy 
New Year. 


WHO, SEEING OUR TEACHERS, SAID "'WOE IS ME"; 

YET, ALL WERE BRAVE, AND WE TURNED LIKE A MAN, 
TO FACE SIRS CHEETHAM, GORDON AND O'CALLAHAN, 
AND WE HAVE YET TO MAKE A "BEEF" 

TO MESSRS. GARDNER, GETCHELL, OR O'KEEFE. 


WE WISH YOU ALL A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We, the boys of one-thirty-five 


Send hearty greetings to everyone, 


To MR. O'DONNELL and all our teachers 


Who give us LECTURES and stirring SPEECHES 
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JAMESON'S JUMPING GREETING OF CHRISTMAS 
WISH YOU 
WE SEND YOU PLENTY 
A Merry Christmas | 
AND FROM THREE - TWENTY - 
A Gappy New Year FOUR 


Christmas Greetings 
trom 3245 


Where scholarly students struggle & serve 
Laboring under the tyranny of our tough set 
Our problems & homelessons we get by sweat 
And with these sorrows we bid you farewell 


With a MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NOEL 
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The morons and geniuses of Room 210 

Whose hilarious personages haunt this den 
Send greetings to those both far and near 
For a Merry Chrismas and a Happy New Year 
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We are the boys of three thirty-four 

When Van gives lessons we yell for more 
Solid Geometry we meet with no fear 

For us there is shed not even a tear 
Physics is taught us by good Mr. Wales 

He who neglects study oftentimes fails 

But although it is feared that soon we may fall 
Wishes for a Merry Christmas are extended to all. 
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We are the boys of 221 

We are the gang that gets things done 
Studying with "KZ" 

Drives us crazy 

So you see we are not lazy 

We have homelessons that weigh a ton 
Some of us can't add one and one 

But still we have lots of fun 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
From the hams of 221 
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A Lynch AND KAfka 
Miller H. Cohen 
NElson ESPECIALLY LAwlor 
Ranck Petrun 
Russman TO APpelstein 
CatY FoYe 
MESSRS. 
Constantine J. CoheN : 
Hayward HEichman 
BRody SMI Whalen 
Slca 
Steinberg FALVEY J. LYnch 
Tower WeEingarter 
McLoughlin ROCHE LeArner 
TrAnquillo HuRovitz 
SUE LT. WEINERT 
CAssidy CulliTy 
i 
R _ DoNahue CALLANAN bois 
a EDwards 
FY SegelmAn 
) ! HowelLl 
FROM ROOM 202 Tevet! 
a 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
“BRIGHT AND SERENE 
TO MR WEINERT, 
FROM 216 


TO ALL OUR MASTERS 

WE WISH YOU LUCK AND GOOD CHEER, 
A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS, 

AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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In twenty-five words or less, wy 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 4 
: fill in the blanks with best FROM THE ADMIRAL : 
: wishes for a Merry Xmas and AND ALL THE SWABS 
: ww 

: a Happy New Year from 218 CO OMCLS 4 
Wy 

* w 
Wy 

Wy 

wy 

a Ng 
wy 

w 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS x 
AND Merry Xmas & a happy New us 

Mg 

Year to all our Masters ¥ 

HAPPY NEW YEAR wy 

from the Boys of 4 

: TO ALL 215 ¥ 
yw 

i i 
A 30:2 * ¥ 
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GREETINGS FROM 
FINN'S FLOUNDERING 
FISHES 


This class wishes to state 
[That we exceedingly appreciate 


The way the teachers have treated 
us 


And the marks that were the cause 
of our fuss. 


A Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year 
With the compliments of Room 211 


Room 204 Sends 
Merry Xmas—Mr. Mahan 
Joyeux Noél—Mr. VanSteenbergen 
Felix Dies Natalis Christi— 
Dr. Marnell 
Merriest Xmas in History— 
Mr. Gordon 
Kala Christougenna— 
Mr. Gardner 


Merry CHRISTMATH— 
Mr. Hennessey 


* 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL 


303 
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SALLE 301 


VOUS SOUHAITE 

UN JOYEUX NOEL 
Els) ea 

UNE BONNE ANNEE 

VIVE LE REGISTER! 


We are the boys of room 331 

We never have our homework 
done 

Our work is sloppy 

We always copy 

So if you wan+ some fun 

Come up to 331 

Greetings from the geniuses and 
morons of 331. 


A MERRY XMAS 
AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO MESSRS: 
VAN STEENBERGEN 

FALVEY 
SHEEHAN 
NEVILLE 
WILBUR 
GOORVITCH 


FROM 222 


ARRESI'S 
RAINY 

' RATS 
ESTOW 
OUNTIFUL 
LESSINGS 


MERRY XMAS FROM 329 
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Garber 


Drivers 


We handle a complete line 
of fiction and non-fiction 
of all publishers. We are 
always pleased to order 


any books not in stock. 


D:WOLFE & FISKECO. 


THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE 


2 PARK ST., BOSTON Tel. LAF. 5084 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1856 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT 


INC. 


Printing of All Kinds at 


Lowest Prices 


270 CONGRESS ST. 
One door from Atlantic Ave. 
Block from South Station 


Telephones 
HANcock 4703, 4704, 4705 


. and Good Driving is part of 
a Good Education! 


Come to the driving school you can 
REALLY TRUST, where driving in- 
struction is a high science, taught 
SAFELY in dual-control cars by com- 
petent, high calibre instructors. Ask 
about the Garber Guarantee. Send 
for our free catalog. 


@ Highest registry record in Mass. 

@ Directed by graduate National 
Traffic Safety Institute 

@ ONLY Mass. school certified by 
AAA. 

@ Recommended by Boston Auto 

Club. 


FOR APPOINTMENT PHONE 
MAIN OFICE 


1406 Beacon St., Brookline 
ASPinwall 1080 


(jaz arbers. 


<P. 


AUTO DI DRIVING 


School 
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Loose Leaf Books 


Stationery Blank Books 


BROADWAY STATIONERY CO. | BOOK CLEARING HOUSE 


423 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


108-114 WASHINGTON ST. 
Ken. 3263 


FRANKLIN’S 3-POINT PLAN 


¢ Three significant factors aid you when you take 
Franklin’s technical training ... 


1— You receive instruction which is centered on your 
needs. 


2 — You learn to work with accuracy and speed. 


3 — You learn to take pride in skillful craftsmanship. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Write for Illustrated Catalog « Berkeley St., Boston 16, HAN 6590 


)) FRANKLIN 


Ay Technical Institute 


Industrial Engineering and Technical Courses in Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Fields 
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woOR 
& t KENNEDY'S 
GRAD SHOP @ 
Vines watig gang gather #2 ie 
where n 


els, 5s 
and furnishings: 
suits, topcoats KENNEDY'S 


; K E N N E D y's SHOP 


SUMMER and HAWLEY STREETS 


WE ARE THE SHARKS OF 134 - 

Dance to the OUR LORDS AND MASTERS WE 
JUST ADORE 

WE WORK VERY HARD 

BUT COMES THE REPORT CARD 


IT'S A PATRIOTIC CHRISTMAS 
ONCE MORE 


music of 


CHAPPIE ARNOLD 


The Entire Staff of the 
Revyister 
Wishes to Extend to 
Its Subscribers 

A 


Very Merry Christmas 
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Scholastic Jewelers 


“Official Jewelers of Class of 1946” 


CO 


5174-78 Washington Street Boston 
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150 High Street, corner Oliver St. 


Mimeograph. 


Bonds 
Ledgers 
Envelopes 
Paper Specialties 


TELEPHONE HANCOCK 7433 
: 
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"OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR — 
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CLASS OF 1946 


160 Boylston Street 
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